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Acclaimed by 5350 Coaches for its 
100% Non-Slippery Playing Surface 


OUR first move to- 
wards giving your team 
an offense and defense 
that “clicks” is to start this season on Seal-O-San. 
When you've done that, you'll see your players execute 
fundamentals with ease . . . see them pivot, pass and shoot 
with the speed and skill displayed by top-flight teams. 


For Seal-O-San’s specially prepared ingredients provide 
positive floor traction for quick starts and stops. Thus, 
the 100° slip-proof Seal-O-San finish prevents serious 
accidents from skids or falls. It helps keep your best 


shots in the game . . . your winning combinations intact. 


From the maintenance standpoint too, it’s smart to ap- 
ply Seal-O-San, because the clean, bright surface seldom 
needs scrubbing—only occasional wiping with an oil mop 
to remove dirt, dust, or stains from the surface. 


To start your team out on a slippery, unsightly floor is 
not sound strategy. Unnecessary too, for the cost of 
Seal-O-San is still surprisingly low. So apply 100% 
non-slip Seal-O-San on your gym floor now, and start 
yourself well on the way towards a successful season. 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE PROVEN IDEAL GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH...ITS NAME !S SEAL-O-SAN 
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@ Fumbles are fatal ... They break up good teamwork and break down morale. 
Before you heckle your team for fumbling or faulty ball-handling, toss in a 
new SPALDING “Sure-Grip” feel Basket Ball and watch ’em hang on to the fast 
ones, improve passing and shooting. “Sure-Grip” feel is scientific . . . heavier 
leather with raised pebbling to cling to the hand . . . deeper, bevelled channel 
seams for firm finger-grip, to rifle the ball through the air with bullet-like pre- 


cision. pLus “Last-Bilt” construction for balance, size, shape retention. Three 
times the life of the ordinary basket ball! 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORP. 
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1, basketball, perhaps more than any other sport, a 
dependable supporter is essential. For a player—it is 
probably his most important piece of protective equip- 
ment. That’s why so many coaches and trainers have for 
years recommended non-chafing, long-wearing Bike. 
Then, they know their teams are vital zone protected! 

Consider Bike’s important non-wilt features. These fea- 
tures are there because Bike starts with the finest mate- 
rials available. Bike knows the secret of processing these 
superior materials so that the finished product fits better, 
feels better, and lasts longer. 

Your men deserve the best. And that’s Bike, worn by 
more athletes than any other supporter. 


BIKE NOS. 5 AND 55 OFFER THESE IMPORTANT 
NON-WILT FEATURES! 





BIKE NO. 55 


1. NO SIZING TO CAUSE WILT FROM 
REPEATED LAUNDERINGS. Every Bike 
pouch is full size for maximum weor and 
comfort. No skimping of materials to 
cause binding. 


2. NO FILLER ossures greater elcsticity and longer life in 
all Bike Supporters. 


3. PRE-SHRUNK! All Bike webbing is pre-shrunk in a special 
solution, then carefully dried without tension. Another reason 
why Bike gives long-lasting comfort and protection—can take 
hard use for extra washing. 


a 





SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., Inc., 306 Broadway, New York « 
Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago - McDonald & Bilimire, 
604 Mission Street, Son Francisco « John H. Graham & Company, inc., 105 
Duane Street, New York - H. E. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Avenve, Dallas. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dane E. Morrison, President— 41 West 25th St., Chicage 
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PEAKING on this subject be- 
fore the 26th National Recrea- 


ay September 29th, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator McNutt, 
in the course of his remarks, 





een. 
statements: 

“It seems curious, but perhaps it is under- 
standable, that recent awakenings to recrea- 
tional needs have come as a by-product of 
national emergency. Public recreation, as an 
organized nationwide movement, got its first 
real impetus out of the leisure-time needs of 
our armed forces in 1917 and °18—and out of 
community efforts to do a recreation job for 
which they were then but ill equipped. 

“The tremendous expansion of community 
recreation facilities since 1930 has paralleled 
and in large part grown out of the battle 
against depression. And now, as we prepare 
for national defense on a scale hitherto un- 
dreamed of, we find ourselves again facing a 
challenge to expand and strengthen recrea- 
tion on a nationwide scale. 

**Therefore, why not use our school 
buildings on more than a part-time basis? 
Letting them stand empty and idle and 
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Wh Defend!” 


useless for hours and days and months 


on end is an expensive folly. Do not mis- 
take me. I am arguing not against good 
schools, but in behalf of their full-time 
use—for lights and heat and custodial 
service, and above all, for recreational 
leadership. Let us open indoor gyms and 
outdoor playing fields, shops and labora- 
tories, auditoriums and class rooms to 
everyone who wants to ride a hobby or 
pursue a sport.” 

It is naturally gratifying to us to see that 
an idea long advocated by Major John L. 
Griffith, President of The Athletic Institute, 
and Frank G. McCormick, member of its 
Board of Directors, and which is endorsed by 
the Institute, is being accepted and acted 
upon by the Federal Government. 

May we suggest that you co-operate with 
this governmental program by using your 
influence in your own community. Teil your 
school board, your newspaper editor and your 
civic organizations about it. 

There are many other fine statements in 
Mr. McNutt’s speech. If you care to have a 
copy of it in its entirety we shall be glad to 
supply you, without charge, of course. Just 
ask for document PM 1256. 
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The Athletic Institute issues a series of bulletins on the 
organization, administration, financing, officiating, coach- 
ing and supervision of baseball. Also, how to construct 
tennis courts, instruction for tennis schools and tips for 
amateurs by well-known stars. Send for free bulletin list. 
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Famous outsole, 

guaranteed to 

wear as long as 

ALL STARS @& 
\ themselves. 


Black Canvas ALL STAR, 
America’s leading basketball shoe. 
Also available in Black Leather uppers. 
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t The Soul of Football 


am Football! e 
1 am the onrushing tide; the stern, tense, 
immutable spirit of progress. 
| am codperation; | am teamwork; 
am the breath of energy, * 
The spirit of stamina and the supreme test * 
of endurance. 
| am sport and joy and life. 
| am Youth and to myself | wrap the glory fay 
and power of youth. 


In me you witness the courage of Vikings; 

The faith of Crusaders and the determina- 
tion of great warriors 

Who drive the enemy over his last line of 
resistance. 

For | am the tide of conquest and victory. 

| am the mother of heroes and of me great 
men are born. 

| am the world's greatest game. 


| brook no weaklings 

And my sons are strong men within whom 
is red-running blood. 

Nimble of foot, broad of shoulders, swarthy 
powertul scions are mine. 

Firm of limb, sound of body, with hearts of 
courage. 

A And the will to do or die— 
Such are my men. 


| am the onrushing back who strikes with 
shattering fury 

And falls over the coveted white line. 

| am the fierce charge of the eager for- 
ward who sweeps all before him. 

The twisting pass, lightning-like run, 

The slashing Clock, diving tackle, perfectly 
timed interference; 

The oa thud of heavy shoe against oval 
ball, 

The long flight of the spiral and the per- 
fect drop kick, 

Are all my attributes. 


| am the tense voice of the quarter 

And the hoarse cheers of excited thousands. 
| am the spirit of a perfect machine. 

| am Art, for | am perfection of body, 

And clocklike codrdination of brain. 

| am the sport of gentlemen and the glory 

of young, virile manhood. 

| am the world's greatest game. 
| am Football. 


—Brooke Leman. 





ports and Military Preparedness 


By S. C. Staley 


Director, School of Physical Education, University of Illinois 


HE American people are preparing 
for the possibility of war. In re- 
viewing the nation’s efforts in this 
connection, however, it begins to appear 
that the existing plans and programs pre- 
sent one significant defect. Both the lay 
public and the government are disposed 
to conceive of the problem as being pri- 
marily a matter of machines—airplanes, 
tanks, tractors, trucks, machine guns, sub- 
marines, cruisers, destroyers, ete—and 
the materials needed to manufacture and 
operate them—oil, steel, rubber, ete. In 
any case, machine power and the related 
materials constitute the focus of interest 
and effort. Man power, on the other hand, 
is not receiving the attention it deserves. 
The idea seems to be abroad in the 
land that, today, the business of fighting 
consists simply of pressing buttons, pull- 
ing levers, and turning dials, in other 
words, operating machines. By these 
processes an enemy is quickly and easily 
destroyed, battles are quickly and easily 
won. This notion, in all probability, is 
an outgrowth of the American way of 
life in which machines play so prominent 
a part. In war, as in peace, man’s func- 
tion is to operate machines. Thus it nat- 
urally follows that machine power is of 
primary importance, man power of sec- 
ondary importance. 


Strength, Endurance, Agility and 
Stamina Are Essential Qualities of 
Effective Soldiering 
This concept of war, however, does 
not coincide with the facts. Fighting to- 
day, as formerly, entails the use of all of 
man’s manifold abilities—physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional, and moral; the first 
of these is by no means of least im- 
portance; strength, endurance, agility, 
stamina, skill and suppleness are still 
essential qualities of effective soldiering. 
A brief glance at the activities performed 
by the armies now fighting in Europe 
proves this beyond question. Marching 
for long distances with heavy packs, build- 
ing bridges, digging trenches, scrambling 
up and down mountains, handling heavy 
implements, and many other activities 
of a similar nature are common experi- 
ences. All of these activities require huge 
expenditures of muscular effort and are 

thus essentially physical in nature. 
Then, too, it may be noted that war 
today, as in the past, is carried on out of 
doors. The modern soldier, like his prede- 
cessor, when actually engaged in fight- 
ing must spend a good share of his time 
living in the open; he must eat, work and 
sleep in all kinds of weather—rain, snow, 
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HORTLY after the First World 

War, Mr. Staley began studying 
the sports of other countries. In 1922 
he wrote an article for this publication 
describing the sports activities in Ger- 
many, following the war. No one has 
made a more thorough study of sports 
in other countries than he. The sug- 
gestions that he makes in this article 
should be read with interest by every 
coach and administrator of athletics. 





heat, cold—and come what may. In any 
engagement, other things being equal, the 
army with the hardiest personnel is des- 
tined to emerge victorious 

To the end of avoiding misinterpreta- 
tion, it seems desirable to add here that 
the writer of this article has no thought 


of minimizing the importance of ma- 
chines in modern warfare. We need 
machines, lots of machines. The point 


is that in our concern for machines we 
have tended to ignore or slight the fact 
that to be of maximum value they must 
be handled by competent operators, in 
other words, skillful, sturdy, courageous 
men. 

The national government has recently 
passed a Selective Service Act which 
makes every male citizen of the country 
from twenty-one to thirty-five years of 
age, inclusive, liable to military service 
Providing, as it means of ex- 
panding our military forcees—man power 
in its qualitative aspect—this act has 
brought a new feeling of confidence re- 
garding the safety of the nation. Any 
invader, of course, will be immediately 
annihilated. This conclusion is based on 
the belief that all, or at least a high per- 
centage, of the young men of the country 
are athletic, robust, and “full of fire.” 

But those of us—doctors, nurses, sports 
teachers, recreation workers and athletic 
coaches—whose work entails inspecting, 
testing, and studying the physical condi- 
tion of the young men of the country, and 
who, as a result, possess first-hand knowl- 
edge, are not disposed to be so optimistic. 
The facts are neither pleasant nor grati- 
fying, but since they relate very definitely 
to our own future, it seems advisable to 
record them with the hope that we may 
do something about improving the situ- 
ation before it is too late. 

First, it may be noted that because of 
a variety of physical handicaps, a very 
large percentage of the young men of 
the nation are totally unfit for active 
military service. During recent months 
a number of reports have made their 
appearance in the magazines and news- 
papers which fully substantiate this state- 


does, a 


ment. The figures vary somewhat but, in 
the main, the percentage of men rejected 
for physical reasons ranges between twen- 
ty-five and fifty per cent of those ex- 
amined 

Secondly, it may be noted that of the 
remainder—those who 
defects and who thus qualify for active 
military proportion is 
in very poor physical condition. Or, to 
put the matter bluntly, a large share of 
the voung men of the country is soft, 
weak, and clumsy, in other words, physi- 
cally incompetent. There are no com- 
prehensive studies available which might 
be cited in proof of this assertion, but 
who has had work 
with this group knows it to be true 

Limited studies carried on among stu- 
dents at the University of Illinois, how- 
ever, can be considered as indicative of 
the general situation. In a recent study, 
for example, we found that many of 
those examined could not chin themselves 
even once; also that many could not make 
dip on the parallel bars Other 
studies have shown that even a larger 
percentage cannot do so simple a feat as 
“skinning the cat.” Many students can 
not jump over a waist-high fence and 
many cannot run a half mile at their own 
pace without becoming utterly exhausted 
Twenty per cent of the students who en- 
ter the university as freshmen cannot 
swim. An amazingly large percentage 
is awkward, stooped, flabby, and unen- 
during, and most significant of all, a 
large number of them are quite indif- 
ferent about it. 


possess no serious 


service—a _ large 


anvone occasion to 


one 


Ability to Perform Athletic Activities 
Useful in War 

The writer does not wish to imply that 
the ability to chin, or dip, or “skin the 
cat,” or jump, or swim, or to perform 
any other particular athletic activity B 
absolutely essential to efficient soldiering. 
It must be admitted, however, that at 
times such prowess might be very essen 
tial. Some of the British soldiers who 
escaped from Dunkirk, no doubt, found 
that the ability to perform some of these 
activities was very useful; and, further- 
more, some of those who failed to escape, 
no doubt, failed because of their inabil- 
ity to perform one or two of them. The 
essential point to be noted here, how- 
ever, is that the information presented 
above is crudely indicative of the low 
state of physical fitness of the young men 
of the country. There are too many whe 
can do too little. 

From the information available it seems 
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fair to assume that less than one-third 
of the total population of conscription 
age constitutes good military training ma- 
terial and eventually good fighting ma- 
terial. The importance of having good 
material, and, furthermore, having plenty 
of it should be emphasized. It is axi- 
omatic in coaching circles that the all- 
important factor in winning athletic 
contests is men. The team with the largest 
pumber of good performers usually wins. 
Many football games have been lost be- 
cause of a shortage of good reserves. 
This, it may be assumed, also holds true 
in fighting wars. It should be remem- 
bered, though, that modern armies are 
comprised of millions of men. Any nation 
that goes to war with a handful of “crack 
troops” and a mob of “motor morons” is 
doomed to lose. 

The men and women who came to this 
country in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
aghteenth centuries and set up the early 
American colony were strong, virile, and 
dynamic. The men and women who later 
pushed their way westward and settled 
the Mississippi basin, the Rocky Mountain 
region, and the Pacific Coast were of the 
mme stamp. For three hundred years 
amd more this land was occupied by 
people who had muscles in their backs 
and courage in their hearts. Half a cen- 
tury ago the pioneering stage was over. 
We began to reap the benefits of our 
forefathers’ enterprise, ingenuity, and la- 
bor in the form of steam heat, automobiles, 
dectric lights, gas stoves, store bread, 
factory clothes, air-conditioned offices, in- 
Mer-spring mattresses, canned foods and 
many other labor-saving devices, con- 
veniences, and comforts. We entered a 
new period—a period that has been called 
the “era of machines.” It might also 
be called the “era of ease.” 

In many respects this mode of life has 
teen pleasant and good. But it now ap- 
pears that it also contains certain ele- 
Ments that are deleterious. As a matter 
of fact, it is producing certain outcomes 
Which, if unchecked, will lead to our de- 
fruction. It is breeding a race of 
“softies.” 

The first products of the machine-age 
pattern of life are with us, and may be 
®en and evaluated by anyone who will 
luke the time to look and ponder. The 
Stuation promises to get worse unless we 
Mdertake to do something about it. It 

es ominous when we consider the 

fact that we are living in a world in- 

labited by nations with aggressive tend- 

@cies. If we want to preserve our 

we must do something—and at 

@ce—to improve the physical condition 
tad physical ability of our people. 

This brings us to the question, what? 
There are undoubtedly many things that 
Right be done which would contribute to 
™Mproving matters. A great deal might 
te accomplished through the creation of 
More adequate programs of physical edu- 
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cation, health education, public health, 
recreation, camping, vocational education, 
work, and the like. But these will not 
be discussed here. It is proposed rather 
to confine the present article to a con- 
sideration of the subject of sports—a 
field of activity, which if properly de- 
veloped, is peculiarly adapted to making 
a marked contribution toward the at- 
tainment of the wanted end. 

The question may be asked, just how 
does sport relate to the matter of military 
preparedness? Sport is essentially play; 
war is essentially work. The two do not 
seem to mix. There is nevertheless a 
direct and positive relationship. Sport 
constitutes a primary means of develop- 
ing and maintaining the high degree of 
physical competence needed by fighting 
men. It should be noted also that the 
qualities under consideration cannot be 
developed in a few days, or a few weeks, 
or even a few months. It is a matter of 
years, and the best time to do it is during 
the periods of childhood, adolescence, and 
early youth. 


A Background of Physical Conditioning 
Necessary 


It is true, of course, that the best way 
to train individuals for fighting is to 
have them study and practice the specific 
activities involved in fighting. Apart from 
this, however, there can be no question 
about the fact that a program in military 
training carried on with recruits who are 
in prime physical condition will proceed 
much more rapidly than a program carried 
on with recruits who, in addition to being 
in need of training in military activities, 
also need conditioning so that they can 
effectively practice and perform these 
activities. And we can be sure that when 
the day of fighting arrives those indi- 
viduals who have a long background of 
physical conditioning will stand up better 
than those who do not have this back- 
ground. 

There can be no doubt that, if during 
the past decade a larger proportion of 
the young people of this country had par- 
ticipated more extensively in sports, the 
number of young men qualified for active 
military service would be much greater 
than at present, and of those accepted 
for this service a larger percentage would 
be in condition to take the required 
training than is the case at present. I 
am sure that our military leaders would 
be overjoyed if those who were now en- 
tering the army as recruits had been 
and were all-round athletes and sports- 
men. 

The foregoing remarks naturally bring 
up the question, what has been and is 
the situation with respect to participation 
in sport in this country? It is a common 
notion that we are a sport-loving people. 
If asked, most Americans would, no doubt, 
say that the people of the United States 


participate extensively in this type of 
activity. Moreover, most of them prob- 
ably hold the view that there is more 
participation in sport in this country 
than in any country on the face of the 
earth. 

It is true that a considerable number 
of our people participate in sports—wit- 
ness the number of children playing games 
in the street and on playgrounds, the 
number of boys playing on high school 
and college athletic teams, and the number 
of adults engaged in golf, softball, basket- 
ball, bowling, swimming, and scores of 
other sports. At first glance this picture 
seems impressive. It is not so impressive, 
however, when we pause to consider all 
of the related facts; particularly the fact 
that the population of the country now 
exceeds 130,000,000; and the fact that 
there are 365 days in the year. 

The plain facts are that the American 
people as a whole do not participate ex- 
tensively in sport. Anyone who questions 
this statement is invited to make a can- 
vass of the sport practices of his own 
immediate friends. When making such a 
canvass he should bear in mind that to 
be really valuable, sports must be engaged 
in frequently and regularly. Most of us 
do fairly well up to the age of eighteen 
or twenty; then we join the “Society of 
Sitters.” 

Most of my fellow citizens express sur- 
prise and doubt when informed that in 
sports participation we have actually 
lagged behind most of the so-called civil- 
ized countries of the world. On each of 
the several occasions when I have made 
this statement to friends or acquaintances 
someone has always made the rejoinder, 
“Why, that can’t be true. We won the 
last Olympics.” This calls for two com- 
ments. 

First, we did not win the last Olym- 
pics; they were won by Germany. The 
score, stated in terms of places won in 
the hundred-odd individual events in- 
cluded in the program, for the two lead- 
ing contestants, Germany and the United 
States, were as follows: Germany—first 
places, 33, second places, 26, third places, 
30, total places, 89, United States—first 
places, 24, second places, 20, third places, 
12, total places, 56. 

Second, a country’s Olympic record does 
not constitute a satisfactory criterion for 
judging its sports participation prac- 
tices; nor is it a sound basis for deter- 
mining the national benefits derived from 
such participation. It should be remem- 
bered that only a small number of people 
participate in these games. In the last 
Olympics, for example, the American 
team was comprised of about 400 active 
participants; the German team was a 
trifle larger. Winning the games is a 
matter of superior performance on the 
part of a few stellar contestants. In 
terms of national welfare this, of course, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Value of School and College 
Athletics in the Present Crisis 


By 
JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


Ve 
ithletics in a Long Drawn-Out War 


A NUMBER of experts have suggested that the 
American people are going to police the world 
for the next ten or fifteen years. We mention this, 
not with the idea of supporting or attacking a long- 
war thesis. It will profit us, however, to think of 
the kind of athletics we will have during a long 
drawn-out war period if these so-called experts are 
right. 

In the first place, if we do abandon our age-old 
policy of avoiding foreign entanglements and decide 
that our responsibilities are world wide, then the 
men and women engaged in physical education work 
have a big job on their hands. Boys who are now 
ten or twelve years old will be called by selective 
service to carry out our nation’s policies before a 
fifteen-vear war is ended. The task of getting 
these young people ready for that service can start 
and should start now. 

We will need athletics during the decade and a 
half of war, which the experts predict we will 
experience, not only for the young people who will 
do the fighting, but also to keep a citizenry physically 
fit to carry the burdens that such a gigantic conflict 
will entail. 

If we are going to go through this experience of 
settling the world’s problems by armed force, we 
will find adjustments necessary here at home; ad- 
justments that will have some effect on our athletic 
and physical training program. For instance, it 
is now being suggested that automobile production 
will be eut 70 per cent within the year. This means 
that a great many of our people who have been 
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accustomed to ride in automobiles will be walking 
before long. 

Our people, many of whom at least have not been 
accustomed to hard work, will be foreed to work 
long hours and engage in work which was not new 
to their ancestors but which will be more or less 
new to them. This will mean, in a sense, that work 
will be a substitute for certain types of sports and 
athletics. As we have previously suggested, history 
is a record of a people going up hill in wooden shoes 
and coming down the other side in silk stockings. 
We have been living in the silk-stocking era and 
now we are approaching the wooden-shoe period. 
Hard work makes people tough ; football and basket 
ball and other rough and tumble games harden our 
youth. 

In spite of the fact that the American people, 
in the event of a long war, will be hardened and 
toughened by hard work, there will still be need of 
a supplementary physical training program. The 
French people undoubtedly are going through a 
wooden-shoe period, or perhaps a no-shoe period. 
The French government, however, has been vigor- 
ously promoting a national sport program for the 
people of France. 

The Secretary of the Navy whose statement 
appears elsewhere in the Journal states that our 
educational institutions have tended to neglect the 
physical education of American youth for their 
intellectual development. We have always insisted 
that physical education and academic education 
should go hand in hand and neither should be per- 
mitted to interfere with the progress of the other. 
If, however, we assume not only the white man’s 
burden, but the black man’s burden and the yellow 
man’s burden as well and if we try to carry the 
four freedoms to all parts of the world, then it 
undoubtedly is true that the educators who shape 
the policies of the schools and colleges will be forced 
to give the physical education leaders more of an 
opportunity to carry on their work than they have 
enjoyed in the past. 

When Hitler became the one-man-government of 
Germany, he revised the school system from: the 
bottom to the top. In that system, physical fitness 
and physical achievement were rated ahead of 
mental achievement. We do not want to see such a 
change take place here but we are pleading for more 
physical edueation in the grade schools, high 
schools, and colleges of the country. 

Those who have had the fun and experience of 
coaching football know that it is better to over- 
estimate the strength of an opponent than it is te 
underestimate the strength of those who are to be 
met in the game that is coming up. We may not like 
to think that we are going to send our soldiers to 
all parts of the world to spread civilization, Ameri 
canism and Christianity, but it is wiser to plan with 
this in mind than it is to wait until we are carry- 
ing the world war to all parts of the world. Before 
the 1929 depression, very few people realized that 
a depression was in the offing. Those who were 
able to look ahead and see what was coming pre 
tected themselves and saved their investments. 
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we can look into the future and if the future has a 
long drawn-out war for us to consider, then we are 
smart if we start building our school and college 
athletic and physical training programs accord- 
ingly. 

The schools and colleges have built physical 
plants worth hundreds of millions of dollars. More 
than fifty thousand trained instructors are con- 
ducting the physical education programs in these 
institutions. It has been demonstrated that the 
rejections of drafted men who had training in 
athletics in the educational institutions number less 
than the rejections of those who dropped out of 
school before entering or finishing high school 
courses. 

The responsibilities of doing a great job in help- 
ing our boys develop strong and healthy bodies and 
of developing in them the will to win rest very 
largely on the shoulders of our school and college 
athletic men. We are sure they will meet those 
responsibilities. 


The Program of Physical Training 
for French School Children 


HORTLY after the collapse of France in the 
present Europeag war, we reported that the 
Vichy Government had instituted a nation-wide 
hysical training program. In this the French fol- 
owed the example of Germany, which nation, fol- 
lowing the last war and after the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, promoted a sports program for the entire 
German people. The European peoples appreciate 
the value of physical training in terms of military 
preparedness. 

Recently, however, the press has reported that be- 
cause of restricted diets due to the searcity of food, 
the full program of physical training prepared for 
French school children would not be applied. It was 
further stated that the schools, in order for the chil- 
dren to have adequate sleep, would open at 8:30 in- 
stead of at 8:00 o’clock. Their physical exercise 
periods were to be reduced from five hours weekly 
to o- for boys and from four hours to two for 
girls. 

Here in our country where most of our thirty mil- 
lion boys and girls who are enrolled in educational 
institutions have enough to eat, their compulsory 
physical training programs have been limited to an 
hour or two a week. We frequently receive com- 
plaints because the American people are tremen- 
dously interested in championship games. Those 
who raise this point feel that we cannot have highly 
organized competitive athletics and, at the same 
time, have a program for the entire student body. 
Those who think in these terms have not thought 
the matter through. Last Satrrday we attended the 
Minnesota-Michigan football game at Ann Arbor. 
The paid attendance at this game was officially re- 
ported as 85,741. The interesting thing to note is 
this: Although thesetwocompetinginstitutionshave 
maintained intercollegiate teams composed of boys 

are above average in physical attainments, they 
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have also provided splendid programs for their full 
student bodies. One of these institutions not only 
has maintained a fine program for all the students 
on the campus, but has been instrumental also in 
helping promote community athletics in approx- 
imately two hundred towns and cities in its native 
state. 

Since the last war we have been suggesting that 
our educational institutions give adequate time to 
the promotion of physical training programs. If 
the French people can afford to require their school 
boys to engage in physical exercise for at least three 
hours a week, we in America should be able to do 
as well. The French, in a sense, are trying to lock 
the door after the horse is stolen. Will we, as a peo- 
ple, have sense and foresight enough to do the nee- 
essary thing before it is too late? 


The America We Defend 


(F September twenty-ninth Paul V. MeNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator, delivered an 
address before the Twenty-Sixth National Recrea- 
tion Congress, Baltimore, Maryland. Among other 
things Administrator MeNutt stated: 

‘*Why not use our school buildings on more than 
a part-time basis? Letting them stand empty and 
idle and useless for hours and days and months on 
end is an expensive folly. Do not mistake me. I 
am arguing not against good schools, but in behalf 
of their full-time use—for lights and heat and 
custodial service, and above all, for recreational 
leadership. Let us open indoor gyms and outdoor 
playing fields, shops and laboratories, auditoriums 
and class rooms to everyone who wants to ride a 
hobby or pursue a sport.’’ 

The Journat has been for a number of years 
calling attention to the fact that it would be fine if 
all of our communities could use school playgrounds, 
swimming pools, gymnasiums, and athletic fields 
when they were not being used for school purposes. 
In some places community programs have been 
worked out due to the fact that the civil authorities 
and the school authorities have collaborated in the 
promotion of civic recreational activities. We are 
pleased to know that Administrator MeNutt is using 
the influence of his office as well as his own personal 
prestige in advocating this very sane and sensible 
plan. 


The Pinch of War 


AST month it was necessary to mail some of the 

Journals in half-size wrappers. This issue will 

be mailed exclusively in wrappers of reduced size. 

It is almost impossible to secure Kraft paper due to 
heavy demands for it in the defense program. 

We were caught unprepared in regard to Kraft 
paper. While we are attempting to make the neces- 
sary adjustments, we hope that our readers will 
bear with us and that they will receive the Journal 
in good condition. 
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Football Offense of 1941 
in the High Schools 


fense, it is our purpose to show vari- 

ous trends in offense in each state 
Although many duplicate plays have been 
omitted, there are still some in order to 
have each state represented. 

Because the T formation has been given 
considerable attention recently, our scouts 
were asked to report on the extent of its 
use in the different states. That informa- 
tion when supplied has been included at 
the end of each state write-up. In order 
to present as many plays as possible, the 
write-ups have been made as brief as pos- 
sible, with blocking assignments omitted 
in the play descriptions 


I our annual review of football of- 


Alabama 


Diagram | is a forward pass play with 
two laterals. Diagram 2 is a fake reverse 
around right end. Diagram 3 is a half 
spin over center with nice trap blocking. 
Diagram 4 is an end pass play, with the 
ends crossing. 


Arizona 


Diagram 5 is another forward pass with 
a double lateral, this time end to end to 3 
back. Diagram 6 is a spread play with 


4 shooting a quick pass to 2. Diagram 7 
is an end run from the T formation. Two 





THe author of the poem, “The Soul 

of Football,” Brooke W. Leman, 
has spent the majority of his life in 
athletics. During World War I he 
was commissioned a captain and was 
executive officer of the army team com- 
peting in the 7th Olympic Games in 
Antwerp. While at Camp Devens he 
was cited for bravery. Mr. Leman was 
stationed in six camps during the war 
as well as serving in the War Depart- 
ment in Washington. He resigned his 
commission following the war and be- 
came associated with one of the large 
sporting goods companies, of which he 
is at present vice-president in charge 


of sales. 
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is in motion. Diagram 8 is a forward with 
a double lateral from the T formation. 
The quarterback makes a jump two- 
handed pass. Several teams in Arizona 
are using the T formation with consider- 
able success 


Arkansas 


Diagram 9 is a basic single-wing for- 
mation with 1 flanking the tackle, tail 
backs are even. Diagram 10 is a cut-back 
outside the defensive left tackle. Diagram 
11 is a cut-back inside tackle. Diagram 
12 is a spinner inside the weak-side de- 
fensive tackle. Diagram 13 is pass play 
with the ends button-hooking back. Dia- 
gram 14 is a companion pass play to Dia- 
gram 13. Diagram 15 is from the T for- 
mation with backs spread. The man in 
motion receives the ball on a half spin 
Diagram 16 is a nice trap play on the 
guard. Diagram 17 is a pass off of a half 
spin to the fullback in the flat zone. Dia- 
gram 18 is a pass to the right end who 
button-hooks back. The T formation is 
little used in Arkansas. Only one of the 
larger schools is using it. 


California 


In Diagram 19, 3 drives forward and 
hands the ball to 2 who laterals to | 
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Diagram 20 is a left half to fullback spin 
with the right half in motion. Diagram 
21 is a lateral and end run from the T 


x x , 
formation with man in motion. In Dia- 
am 22, the quarterback fakes a lateral 
x x x = = 1 : 
“ x x and goes back to pass. In Diagram 23, 
rel 5 the quarterback fakes to 3 and gives the 





ball to 1 who goes over center. The T 
formation has been adopted by several 
California high schools 
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MaTION @ oO ¢ FAKE 

——~»> Colorado 
DIAG. 23 In Diagram 24, a run from punt for- 








mation, 2 cuts inside tackle with an even- 
tual lateral to the tail-back. Trap play 
on tackle. Diagram 25 is a quick-pass 
play to the left end with laterals. Dia- 
gram 26 is a half spin outside tackle from 
a single-wing formation with balanced 
line. The lateral is optional. In Diagram 
27, the tail-back fakes driving inside tackle 
and hands the ball to the wing-back who 
goes wide. Diagram 28 is a pass sequence 
of Diagram 27. The tail-back drives on 
through to become a potential receiver. 
In Diagram 29, the tail-back and blocking 
back fake a shoulder block at the defen- 
sive right end. The offensive right guard 
then drives him out ahead of the wing- 
back who receives the ball on a full spin- 
ner from the fullback. Diagram 30 is a 
nice trap play to use against hard charg- 
ing lines. Not much T formation is being 
used in Colorado 


DIAG. 24 








Connecticut 


Diagram 31 is a lateral forward pass 
play run from the T formation with man 
in motion. Diagram 32 is a weak-side 
spinner from the single wing-back forma- 
tion. Several schools are experimenting 
with the T formation this vear in Con- 
necticut. 





QIAG. 25 








District of Columbia 


In Diagram 33, the ends are split a 
yard. The play is a reverse around the 
weak-side end. In Diagram 34, the ball 
is handed forward to the wing-back for a 
reverse to the weak side. 





i 
! 
-_- 
Florida oA maren _ 
QAG. 276 DIAG. 3/ 

Diagram 35 is another forward pass 
play with the ends crossing. This time 
the tail-back also becomes a potential re- 
ceiver in the flat. Diagram 36 is an end- 
around play. In Diagram 37, the ball is 
snapped to 4 who spins and fakes to 3 
giving the ball to the end who laterals to 
2. Two laterais across to 3 who has an- 
gled back. Three then passes to the right 
end. 











Georgia 





Diagram 38 is an inside-tackle play to 
DIAG. 27 the weak side, run from a single wing. | 2/46 32 
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1000 chances to fumble! 


@ The ball changes hands a thousand times dur 
ing an average game! Your players have to be on 
their toes . . . team-work and timing right down 
to their finger tips. And that’s where REACH'S 
sensational new feature, ‘‘Easy-Grip” feel gives 
you a helping hand, assuring maximum control in 
ball handling. 

REACH ‘‘Easy-Grip” feel is the result of two 
major improvements in construction — heavier 
leather with raised grain, forming a friction sur- 
face that adheres to the hand, gives firmer grip 





.. And deeper, bevel-grooved seams for fingers 
to grasp . . . to guide flight. 

REACH “‘Easy-Grip’’ Basket Ball also feature 
“Last-Bilt’’ construction for true uniformity, accu- 
racy of rebound, Jonger /ife 





Better Buy the Best 
Dribble and slap pass with the player changing direction, an offensive manoeuver 
A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON under the basket. Multi-flash photo taken at SPALDING Research Laboratories shows 
Division of Spalding Sales Corp. Nat Holman, coach of the College of the City of New York. 


REACH “Kasy-Grip” BASKET BALL 


Close-up shows raised pebbling 
new Channel Seam depth and hevel- 
ing for “Easy-Grip” feel. 
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REVOLUTIONARY! 
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Caliperfect 
roundness 


The Last-Bilt Basketball encourages better basketball be- 
cause it is the first perfectly round ball. All the weaknesses 
of old-style balls are done away with. This perfectly round, 
perfectly balanced ball insures accurate, dependable rebounds. 
You get a full season’s play because there are no stitches or 
edges to wear out. See your dealer or write Wilson Sporting 


Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


Wilsom BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


iTS WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Diagram 39 is a pass to the wing-back 
after a fake to 3. Diagram 40 is half 
spinner inside the strong-side tackle. Dia- 
gram 41 is a good short forward pass play. 
The ends brush the tackles and the wing- 
back draws the strong-sidedline-backer out 
The pass usually goes to the right end. 


Idaho 


Diagram 42 is a double reverse. The 
ball goes from 4 to 1 to the left end. 
Diagram 43 is a fake buck with a lateral. 
Three drives into the line and hands the 
hall to 2 who laterals to 4 who goes wide. 
Diagram 44 is a fake buck with a triple 
lateral. Ball goes from 3 to 2 to 1 to 4. 
Diagram 45 is a spread formation used 
only near the goal line. In Idaho, only 
one Class A school is using the T forma- 
tion this vear. 


Illinois 


Diagram 46 is an end around reverse 
with lateral from a single wing. The ball 
goes from 3 to the left end to 4 who goes 
very wide. Diagram 47 is an optional 
pass play from double wing. The ball is 
snapped to 3 who fades and throws a pass 
to one of four potential receivers. Dia- 
gram 48 is a forward lateral from a short 
punt. Diagram 49 is a trap on the tackle 


lowa 


Diagram 50 is run from an inverted Y 
formation. One faces 2. One fakes the 
ball to 2. The left tackle delays, then 
pulls out and receives the ball from 1. 
The play goes outside tackle on the strong 
side. In Diagram 51, 1 fakes to 2 who 
goes on to the flat. The right end blocks 
for a 3 count and then cuts to the flat. 
The pass usually goes to 2. Diagram 52 
is an end-around with an option of run- 
ning or passing the ball. The ball goes 
from 1 to 4 to the left end who passes 
to the right end 


Kansas 


Diagram 53 is a lateral forward pass 
play from a modified double wing-back 
formation. The ends are split 2 vards, 
the wing-backs line up in the holes a yard 
and a half back of the scrimmage line. 
One blocks for a two count and then runs 
parallel to the line of scrimmage, before 
cutting down field. The ball goes from 
2 to 4 to 3 who passes to 1. In Diagram 
54, the quarterback spins, fakes to the 
right half and then hands the ball to the 
left half. Although several Kansas col- 
leges have adopted the T formation, it 
has found little acceptance among the 
Kansas high school coaches. 


Kentucky 


In Diagram 55, the passer gives ground, 
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DIAG. 56 
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DIAG. 57 
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DURNAL 





SPECIFY 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR THE ECONOMY AND SATISFACTION 
THAT GENUINE QUALITY ASSURES! 


G OAC H E S ! Be sure your athletes enjoy the comfort and health 


protection afforded by garments of ‘‘Durene”’ yarn for gym, basketball and 
all other indoor physical education activities as well as for football. You 
know that the double fast absorbing and evaporating qualities of 


“Durene” help prevent chills, colds and muscular stiffness . . . 





remember also that ““Durene’’ garments save money for 
you! They wear longer, look better longer and are 
stored with no danger of loss from moth damage! 

Specify ‘““Durene”’ for the economy and the 


satisfaction genuine quality assures! 





IN THE ARMY NOW 


the health, comfort and physical fitness of every man 
is of paramount importance. ECONOMY IS ALSO 
IMPORTANT! That is why mercerized cotton is 


specified so extensively for Army use. 


Send for free test kit— demonstrate to 
yourself the unique qualities of 
“Durene” yarn. Address: 


DEAN HILL, President 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA «+ 470 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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permitting the line to re-form to the right 
The right half brushes the end and goes 
over to receive the pass In Diagram 56, 
the fullback fakes a buck at the line 
jumps and throws a pass to the left end 
The lateral is optional. Diagram 57 is a 
forward-pass play from the T formation 
with the man in motion being the re- 
ceiver. Diagram 58 is run from the Notre 
Dame box with a man in motion. Four 
spins and double fakes to 3 and 1. He 
then drives forward and gives the ball 
to the left end who has delayed. The end 
attempts to sneak the ball down the side- 
line. Diagram 59 is a forward pass from 
spread formation. Four drops back sev- 
eral steps to take the pass. Diagram 60 
is a fullback spinner to the strong side 
with a fake to the tail-back. Diagram 61 
is an optional pass play from spread for- 
mation to 1, 2, 3 or the right end. In 
Diagram 62, 3 spins, fakes to 1, then drives 
into the line, then jumps and laterals to 4 
Very little T formation is being used in 
Kentucky 


Louisiana 


In Diagram 63, 1 spins and fakes to 3 
then gives the ball to 4. Two performs 
the trap on the tackle 


Maine 


Diagram (4 is a fake play over center, 
with 2 faking to 3 and then giving the 
ball to 4 who goes over center. In Dia- 
gram 65, 2 spins and drives outside the 
weak-side tackle. 


Maryland 


Football is not sponsored by many 
schools in Maryland. Of those sponsoring 
football, only one is using the modern T 
formation. Diagram 66 is used in a se- 
quence after the 3 back has hit inside 
tackle several times and has drawn the 
defensive left half in, expecting another 
plunge. 


Michigan 


Diagram 67 shows a delayed pass from 
a short punt formation. Diagram 68 is 
a reverse forward pass. Four fakes to 3, 
gives the ball to 1 who throws the pass 
In Diagram 69, the ball is snapped to 3 
who half spins and fakes to 4, then drives 
inside the strong side tackle. Diagram 70 
is a reverse play, the ball going from 4 to 1. 


Minnesota 


Diagram 71 is a fake cross-buck from 

a Y formation. Three spins, fakes to 2 

and sneaks outside defensive tackle. Dia- 

gram 72 is a sweeping end run from an 

unbalanced line. The right end flanks the 

defensive end. The other three backs 
(Continued on page 24) 
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“Did a fellow go by you wearing shoes with IP. Fe?” 













THE HOOPSTER— Again 
“The Buy of the Year” 
has “Rubalock” sole, 
“P.F..”’ vulcanized proc- 
ess construction, Hy- 
geen cushion insole, 
sponge cushion heel, 
four-ply vamp, smooth 
inside, ventilated extra 
quality canvas uppers. 
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THE CONFER ENCE— Peg 
top; reinforced extra 
quality canvas upper: 
loose lining; padded 
tongue; spongecushion 
heel; duck cushion in- 
sole; ventilating eyelets: 
“Posture Foundation’; 
modern positive-trac- 
tion “Rubalock" mold- 
sole. 
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*It's easier for players equipped with P.F.—“ Posture Founda- 
tion”—to win games. Because this scientific feature in Hood 
Basketball Shoes keeps foot bones in normal position, safe- 
guards against flat feet, helps prevent leg fatigue, enables 
players to ‘stay on their toes” longer. 

Hood Basketball Shoes also provide the sensational non- 
skid “‘Rubalock” sole. Built on the principle of the modern 
non-skid tire with four levels of staggered tread. Sure grip for 
lightning pivots, sudden stops. 

And there are many other valuable features in Hood shoes 
—like the Sponge Cushion Heel and Duck Cushion Insole to 
absorb shock, the smooth inside to prevent blistering and 
chafing, the ventilated uppers, and the economical long-wear 
construction—that make Hood shoes an ideal choice. 

Why not get your players off to a better start in Hood 
Basketball Shoes? Better order early. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 1942 “BASKETBALL HINTS” BOOKLET 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc. Watertown, Mass. 
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HE question of the influence of 
high school athletics under modern 
conditions from the standpoint of 
the health of the high school athlete has 
never been adequately studied. Surgical 
aspects of sports injuries have received 
considerable attention, particularly at the 
college level. Constructive methods of 
preventing traumatic injuries, particularly 
in football, and improved coaching ad- 
ministration of that sport have resulted 
from these studies. Broken bones, 
sprained ankles, dislocations, and the cases 
of athletes who are “knocked out cold” 
are spectacular and understandable even 
to spectators. Medical injuries as con- 
trasted with the surgical type are more 
subtle and much less spectacular. 

The natural strength, health and energy 
of the athlete are commonly accepted as 
being above that of the average student. 
This is generally the case. The point that 
is not so generally understood is that boys 
with active as well as with chronic “heart 
trouble,” tuberculosis, nephritis, diabetes, 
or many lesser strictly medical conditions 
have and do successfully participate in in- 
tensively competitive sports. High school 
basketball players have dropped dead on 
basketball floors, presumably because of 
undiscovered or unknown conditions in 
their hearts which are put to too great 
strain by the heavy activity. Unless some 
such thing as this happens or the athlete 
starts to lose his energy in such a degree 
that it interferes with his efficiency as a 
player in an obvious way, these conditions 
are sometimes never discovered, or at least 
not until after the school athletic experi- 
ence has been completed. 

The number of these cases is not great 
compared to the number of boys and girls 
constructively competing in American 
sports. My twenty-year experience in 
medicine and my forty-year experience 
in sport have convinced me that the num- 
ber of cases, mentioned above, are greater 
than is commonly thought to be the case. 
I have definite cases in my personal medi- 
cal files and in those of Ohio State Uni- 
versity Health Service to support the 
above statements. In the last thirteen 
years since I have given my entire time 
to medicine, the number of these cases 
has constantly mounted. Lest some coach 
say to himself at this point, “This fellow 
is just another athictic reformer,” let me 
hasten to say that I take off my hat to 
no one as an ardent and enthusiastic 
booster for honest, educational American 
athletics at all levels, with reservations 
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The Health of the High 
School Athlete 


By J. W. Wilce, M.D. 





DURING his undergraduate years at 
the University of Wisconsin Dr. 
Wilce was a member of the football 
team and of the crew. He later be- 
came manager of athletics, assistant 
coach and assistant professor of physi- 
cal education at his alma mater. After 
serving Ohio State University as foot- 
ball coach from 1913 to 1928, he be- 
came a practicing physician at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Since 1934, in addition to 
his private practice, he has been Direc- 
tor of the University Health Service. 





concerning intensive athletics at the grade- 
school level. 

Fundamentally, it seems obvious that « 
sports administration which allows unnec- 
essary injuries to the participant is un- 
sound educationally. Most of the surgical 
injuries in sport are not avoidable. 
Poorly equipped, poorly trained, or 
greatly outweighed teams may be said to 
be subjecting themselves to possible un- 
necessary injury. The medical cases 
found or not found in sports can be pro- 
tected. Any exaggeration of their medical 
condition through sports participation can 
be avoided. I cite the following as ex- 
amples of medical injuries which might 
have been avoided by adequate and re- 
peated medical examination and possibly 
by more careful athletic administration: 

1. The high school boys who dropped 
dead during basketball games. 

2. The two athletes who died of tuber- 
culosis shortly after their intensive high 
school athletic experience had been con- 
cluded. 

3. The boy with a marked case of 
chronic aortic regurgitation and much- 
enlarged heart, who had just concluded a 
highly successful intensive athletic career 
in one of our larger cities. 

4. The high school athlete with active 
rheumatic heart disease who gave s his- 
tory of having been allowed to compete 
in the quarter-mile run with acutely in- 
fected tonsils. This boy collapsed while 
walking home after the meet and was then 
laid up for several months with acute 
rheumatic fever, the direct cause of his 
heart disease. 

5. The high school athlete who, early 
in his experience in athletics at a small 
college, was found to be becoming weaker 
and weaker. It was discovered that he 
had a severe case of diabetes. 

6. The boy who had competed strenu- 
ously in high school athletics and who was 
picked up in the college entrance examina- 
tion and sent home to bed with nephritis. 





7. The member of a championship high 
school basketball team and subsequent 
freshman intramural athlete who died 
during his freshman year in college with 
lymphatic leukemia 

8. The champion high school tennis 
player with a mild thyro-toxicosis and a 
very bad case of varicose veins of the 
legs, a medical and surgical combination 

9. The boy with sinus trouble who de- 
veloped a streptococcic throat. He was 
allowed to continue in basketball practice. 
His infection forced him to bed for a 
month with the threat of meningitis 

10. Six basketball tournament partici- 
pants with varying degrees of chronic 
rheumatic heart involvement 

11. Three complete basketball tourna- 
ment teams, members of which had not 
been examined at any time before or dur- 
ing the season. 

These cases may be multiplied in each 
area in my own athletic and clinical ex- 
The medical conditions noted 


perience. 
are only a few of those which may be 
made worse by heavy activity. Such 


cases may develop life-time health threats 
in a non-spectacular way. 


Student Opinion on High School 
Athletic Health Relationship 


Each year approximately three thou- 
sand male high school graduates, repre- 
sentatives of Ohio’s secondary educational 
system, including physical education and 
athletics, enter Ohio State University 
Because of a long-time interest in the 
field, I determined to get the opinions of 
the entering high school graduates con- 
cerning the athletic-health relationships 
of their high school careers. It was ar- 
ranged that every entering freshman fill 
out a long health questionnaire. One hour 
per student was allotted to this project, 
which was followed out for three succes 
sive years. The results give the basis for 
constructive suggestions concerning the 
need for improved health practices in con- 
nection with Ohio high school athletics 
and physical education, and should be in- 
teresting in regard to situations in other 
states as well. 

The significant general findings of this 
project based on student opinion follow: 

1. Three hundred and eight students 
felt that their health had been handi- 
capped by their participation in competi 
tive sport. 

2. Students in general felt that the ad- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Football Offense of 1941 
in the High Schools 


(Continued from page 20) 


form a wall of interference. This play 
works very well with an exceptionally fast 
backfield. Diagram 73 is an off-tackle 
play, the success of which depends upon 
good blocking. Diagram 74 is run from 
an unbalanced line with a man in motion. 
Three spins and hands the ball to the man 
in motion. The lateral is optional. In 
Diagram 75, there is an option between 
a forward to the right end or a lateral to 
the 1 back. The center in this play brush- 
blocks the defensive left guard and drives 
for the left line-backer. Diagram 76 is a 
delayed buck. One and 4 crisscross with 
1 being first over. The tail-back gets the 
ball from the quarterback. The play in 
diagram 77 is used with a left hand passer. 
This play is so designed that the passer 
will have fairly good interference should 
he elect to run with the ball. Diagram 
78 is a half spinner to the weak-side 
tackle. In Diagram 79, the 3 back drives 
at the line in order to pull the line-backers 
in. The two ends drive out and button- 
hook back to take the pass in the line- 
backer’s spot. Diagram S80 is a false re- 
verse play. Four is in motion to draw the 
attention of the defense when the fake is 
made. Diagram 81 is a pass from a fake 
end run. The left end delays for two 
counts. Diagram S82 is a fake punt and 
run. The play is an adaptation of the old 
Statue of Liberty play. Run from a deep 
punt, it is best on third down deep in the 
offensive team’s own territory. Four goes 
through the motion of kicking and tosses 
the ball to 3. 


Mississippi 

Diagram 83 is another pass play with 
the ends crossing. In this case, however, 
the ends do not cut for the center until 
the ball is in the air. Diagram 84 is sim- 
ilar to 8&3 in that it is run from a V for- 
mation. One fakes drawing the right 
tackle in for a trap block by the offensive 
right guard. Two fakes to 4, spins and 
gives the ball to 3. Diagram §5 is a se- 
quence play for Diagram 83. One fades 
back. The ball goes to 2 who drives inside 
guard. 


Missouri 


Diagram 86 is a forward pass play from 
a modified single wing. Two and 3 draw 
line-backers out while the ends keep the 
defensive halfbacks in position. One 
sneaks into the pocket to take the pass 
from 4. Diagram 87, also run from a 
modified single wing, is a shovel pass to 
the wing-back. In Diagram 88, the ap- 
pearance of a run around the right end 
draws the line-backers over. The right 
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SPECIAL - SOLE 
Soles for Official shoes are made from off very gradually — like a pencil 
a special Ball-Band Rubber compound’ eraser, but more slowly. It is, there- 
that has unusual non-slip qualities to fore, self-cleaning floor wax and 
start with and that stays non-slip with- dirt cannot accumulate on it to make 


out sanding, scraping, or other care. 
This special rubber is made so it wears 


it slippery. Wearers say “you might 
call it a never-slip sole.” 














a3 Yes, shoes can help your players do better headwork. They 
can help by making possible faster, safer, and easier foot- 





‘ 
a 


x uss) work. That is the reason why an increasing number of the 
YOU NEED GOOD * Vy country’s leading coaches are specifying BALL-BAND “Offi- 
| ATHLETIC SOCKS, TOO . 1) \* cial” shoes. They have found that “Officials” help win games 
>, No matter what the sport is — Bas- sl wal by permitting the player to dribble, pivot, pass or shoot, to 
an on ah nneed ey pe « ¥\ play his position in every formation on offense or defense, with 
—> you'll like BALL-BAND Athletic Socks. 3} almost complete freedom from fear of slipping, and with great- 
’ They are the finest BALL-BAND Qual- Jv lessened fatigue. The Self-Cleaning sole described above is just one 
in = Ps pen oa hes gm of the many special features that have made “Official” shoes so out- 
cushion for the feet — absorb the standing. You'll enjoy stepping into a pair yourself for you'll find they 

x perspiration damages stl 
weer well. boy gun er lm contribute greatly to fast, sure, smooth action. Write for full particulars to 

ings. You can depend on BALL-BAND 
/ Athletic Socks. Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mig. Co.. 320 Water Street. Mishawaka, Ind. 
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end drives for the spot vacated by the 
right line-backer and takes the pass from 
3 who has spun in the direction of his 
interference. Diagram 89 is an end run to 
the unbalanced side 


Montana 


Diagram 0 is a trap play on the weak- 
side tackle. This play may be used in a 
sequence with 2 receiving the ball from 
center. Diagram 91 is a fake buck with 
a lateral and forward pass. Four should 
go well up before passing to draw the 
halfback in. Diagram 92 is a short-side 
play with the trap on the end. Four steps 
over to his right before following the in- 
terference. In Diagram 93, the left end 
goes for the halfback and cuts in, pulling 
the halfback with him. Four fakes to 3 
and faking a pass to the right, flips the 
ball to 3 in the flat. Diagram 94 is from 
the single-wing with ends split and is a 
trap play to the long side. Three half 
spins, fakes to 1, then drives inside tackle. 
Diagram 95 is a cut-back play from a 
balanced line 


Nebraska 


Diagram is a fake spinner inside 
tackle. In Diagram 97 the play is run 
from the T formation with a man in mo- 
tion. The quarterback shoots a short pass 
to the left end in the flat. Diagram 98 
is a running play from the T formation. 
Three spins and hands the ball to 1 who 
goes outside the defensive right tackle 


Nevada 


In Diagram 99, 3 spins and fakes to 1 
and 4. Nine traps the strong side tackle. 
In Diagram 100, 4 is in motion, drawing 
the left line-backer over. Two spins and 
hands the ball to 3, who goes inside tackle. 
Diagram 101 is an end-around play. 
Eleven receives the ball from 2 on a spin. 
One is a potential lateral receiver. Dia- 
gram 102 is a reverse to the weak side. 
The tail-back hands the ball to the wing. 
Diagram 108 is an end-around off the T- 
formation. Three half-spins, faking to 4 
before giving the ball to the right end who 
goes wide. Diagram 104 is a quick pass 
off the T-formation. The ball is snapped 
to the quarterback who fades back and 
shoots a quick pass to the right end, who, 
in turn, may lateral to the left end. 


New Hampshire 


Diagram 105 is a pass from an end 
run. The left guard protects the pass in 
ease of interception. In Diagram 106, 3 
spins and hands the ball to 4. 


New Mexico 


Diagram 107 is another trap play on 
(Continued on page 52) 
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CAN MADE TANKS—THE 
TIN THE WORLD-HAVE — 
DBBER TREADS BECAUSE 
BBER WILL OUTWEAR STEEL! 
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ROM the experiences the navy has had in exam- 
ining men for service, it is clear that our educa- 
tional institutions have tended to neglect the physi- 
cal education of American youth for their intellec- 
tual development. The two are really interdepend- 
ent, and it must be emphasized that the time to build 
up the health of these young people is in school. Only 
in that way will they be completely fitted to serve 
their country—only in that way will we bring about 
the national stamina and the national teamwork 
which is the foundation of effective national defense. 
Frank Knoz, 
Secretary of the Navy 
T can not be denied that college athletics prop- 
erly controlled make a definite contribution to na- 
tional defense. It does not mean that an ‘ All- 
American’’ or ‘‘Olympic’’ star will per se make 
an outstanding general, admiral or industrial ty- 
coon but it does follow that a youth who has taken 
advantage of the mental and physical guidance of 
a college athletic program will be better able to 
establish himself as a leader. Leadership, ability 
to work with and for others, poise, sportsmanship, 
teamwork, individual initiative plus general physi- 
cal fitness, dexterity and alertness are keystones of 
military and industrial morale developed by colle- 
giate athletic departments. 
E.. A. Wolleson, Captain U.S. Navy, Retired, 
Professor of Naval Science and Tactics, 
Northwestern University 


N the navy, men are more important than ma- 
terial and men are only as good as their morale. 
The foundation of good morale is a sound body. 
The navy considers that exercise, in the form of 
athletics, is one of the primary duties of its per- 
sonnel. 
Benyaurd B. Wygant, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, Retired 
U.S. Naval Reserve, 
Midshipmen’s School, 
Northwestern University 


T has been my observation in the fleet that in the 
important stations in gun crews, the engine 
rooms, on the bridges and among the crews of sub- 
marines and planes, the officers and men who have 
engaged actively in sports invariably stand out and 
soon become the leaders. 

Our nation’s most serious weakness in national 
defense is the general physical weakness of its 
young men. This condition can best be corrected by 
the encouragement of athletic competition in all 
forms and, of vw by military training. 

O. Alford, 
Piccumuiee, U.S. Navy, 
Marquette University, Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
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NE cannot read about the large number of young 
men rejected from the military draft without 
wondering if, somewhere along the way, there has 
not been neglect in looking after the physical con- 
dition of the nation’s youth. 

In these days of world crisis, it is particularly im 
portant that serious thought be given to meeting 
this problem, and to improving the physical cond- 
tion of our citizens, especially the nation’s young 
people, so they will be physically and mentally pre 
pared for effective service to their country. 

I think much could be accomplished toward this 
end by an expansion of physical education and ath 
letic training in our educational institutions. Sued 
an expanded program would do much to build the 
foundation for a nation of strong and sturdy cite 
zens, capable of meeting any problems the future 
may bring. 

I have just returned from a visit to Camp Shelby, 
Mississippi. 
and healthy looking men at the camp. 
as an excellent example of the value of 
training and outdoor life. 

John W. Bricker, 
Governor of the State of Ohie 


regular 


THLETIC training of American youth I regard 

as highly valuable, especially in these times 

Competitive athleties promote quick thinking, the 

ability to act effectively under stress, the power ®@ 

endure, the capacity to lead and direct others 

These qualities are very useful in either civil @ 
military life. 

Now that America is strengthening herself ® 
meet whatever the future may bring, we have espe 
cial need for men who are fit to become leaders. 

Dwight H. Green, 
Governor of the State of Illinois 
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HYSICAL training and athletics are of great im- 
g g 


portance to the welfare of any nation. The War 


Department places great emphasis on the physical 

development of officers and soldiers of the army, 

' | N I, and physical training programs have long been es- 
tablished as an important factor in army training 


schedules. The athletically trained young men of 
, this country, developed in muscular strength, gen- 
eral health, co-ordination, endurance, and leader- 
| ship, have acquired the will to win in the face of op- 
position. These are qualities basically essential to 
the soldier. Athletic activities on playgrounds and 
in our high schools and colleges constitute an im- 
portant contribution to the national defense. 
7. C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, United States Army 





N times of national emergency it becomes more 
important than ever that each of us develops his 
own physical well-being and stamina to the highest 
young possible degree. I can think of no better way to 
ithout XAMINATIONS of the young men selected for accomplish this end than through sports activities. 
re has training under the national defense act have Organized athletics also result = a our 
41 con- | brought into bold relief an appalling extent of phys- S°™S¢ of team play and consequently contribute ma- 
ical defects. In this crisis more than at other times, ‘¢™ ally toward enabling each of us to take his 
rly im } we appreciate that the nation needs clear, alert PToPer place and carry his share in the national 
eeting | minds and healthy bodies, conditioned by hours of effort. H 
condi f training in body-building exercises, organized play 
young | activities and endurance creating team sports. Let 
ly pré | wsnot forget as the emergency passes that resources 
al ieee these are vital, not — in ed emer- HE value of athletics and physical training in 
rd t gency, but even more so in the pursuits of peace our schools and colleges has been amply demon- 
1d ath- | vital because the outstanding aim of America should strated and is reflected diveatiy n the y atiatios 
Such | beto equip our boys and girls to live rich and satis- compiled as the result of the physical examination 
ild the fying lives. More attention, I am convinced, should of selectees. In fact, in an effort to improve the con- 
ly cite | be placed on the physical education of our young ditions of the officers and enlisted men of the air 
future | men and women through programs that will enlist corps, physical training directors, recruited from 


. A, Drum, Lieutenant General, 
Commanding General, First Army 











the active participation of the great mass. those connected with that work in our schools and 
shelby, Harold E. Stassen, colleges, have been employed to supervise and con- 
ronzed Governor, State of Minnesota duct the physical training of the air corps personnel 
stend Bi , and with results which have been most satisfactory. 
-egular THLETES are better trained as soldiers, ex- Rush D. Lincoln, Major General, 
cept in the use of weapons, than the average U.S. Army Commanding Air Corps, 
widier, because they have had so many years prac- Technical Training Command 


Ohio } ting movements and taking advantage of situa- 
tions. 


regard Robert R. McCormick, HE physical training and athletic programs for 
times. Publisher of the Chicago Tribune the youth of the United States have been instru- 
ng, the mental in developing sound bodies and clear minds. 


ywer [ seems to me that the qualities of a good ath- The resultant sense of physical well-being has been 
— and a good soldier pretty well parallel each a determining factor in raising and sustaining na- 
ivil of} ther. The self discipline, the co-operation, the tional morale. It is highly important that the ath- 
ity to take orders and execute them intelligently, letic program be continued in the army in order to 
self ®@ | @e only a few of the many things which make it dev elop aggressiveness, leadership and the competi- 
e esp | “tural for the good athlete to become the good _ tive spirit, all of which are necessary attributes of 
ers. | “idier. the soldier. 
Thurston J. Davies, Ph.D., F’. H. Osborn, Brigadier General, 
President, Colorado College Chief of the Morale Branch 
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HYSICAL fitness is essential to military effec- 
tiveness. Athletic training develops among other 
things the competitive instinct, initiative, leader- 
ship, endurance, co-ordination and general health of 
the individual, all of which are traits essential to 
fighting personnel. The young men of our country 
who have had athletic training have an advantage 
over other recruits in the service in that this previ- 
ous training has taught them to think fast and 
realistically, to assume responsibility and to dis- 
regard pain and physical discomfort in pursuit of 
a desired end. 
Theodore P. Bank, 
Army Athletic Officer 
Office of the Chief of the Morale Branch 


THLETICS have proved a valuable aid to the 
training of soldiers. Aside from the entertain- 
ment factor, they develop among participants those 
elements of leadership, teamwork and physical con- 
dition so essential to success in combat. Athletic 
experience in high school or college simplifies the 
process of changing a civilian into a first-class fight- 
ing man. 
F. M. Flanagan, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, 
Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics, Coe College 


INCE this area was formally dedicated last May 
over sixteen thousand soldiers from Louisiana 
and Mississippi cantonments have been regis- 
tered here. Soldiers that had athletic training, 
prior to their military service, were in all instances 
easily distinguishable by their carriage, fitness and 
mental alertness. The vast majority of men ob- 
served were selectees recently inducted into the 
army. 

When one considers the national and interna- 
tional problems the rising generation will be called 
upon to solve, within the next fifteen vears, their 
sound physical and mental development is obviously 
of paramount consideration. Progressively regu- 
lated athletic programs should, in my opinion, be- 
gin in grade schools and carry on through college, 
if we are to equip the next generation to meet their 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Bennett A. Molter, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Air Corps, 
Commanding 

U.S. Army Recreational Area, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


HE aims of the American army in training the 

individual are very definite and can be set forth 
under three headings: a. Knowledge of weapons; 
b. Initiative; ¢. Physical condition. 

The first named is clearly a military task. The 
other two, however, can be approached along sev- 
eral lines, none of which, in my opinion, excel those 
of athletics and physical training participation. As 
we all know from our experience with athletics, the 
young athlete has to have initiative in order to play 
a game well. He learns to make quick decisions and 
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carry them out with dispatch, vigor and determina- 
tion. This is exactly what a soldier needs to do to 
cope with a situation which may confront him on 
the battlefield. To play on an athletic team nowa- 
days a boy must get into physical condition. To with- 
stand the hardships and undergo the fatigue of 
modern campaigns a soldier too must be in top 
shape. It follows, therefore, that the work done to 
prepare for athletics is the kind of work which must 
be done to prepare for war. If our young men large- 
ly indulge in the physical games taught in our 
schools and colleges they will be building the 
foundation which is a prerequisite to success if they 
are called upon to play in a game that is really 
played ‘‘for keeps,’’ one where their lives and their 
country’s interests are at stake. 

George L. Simpson, 

Lieutenant Colonel, 125th Infantry, 

Commanding 

Maneuver Area, Louisiana 


HE co-ordination of a man’s mind and body, se 
essential to military efficiency, undergoes pre- 
cision training during his participation in athletic 
competition. The definite character and alertness 
which athletic competition develops is forcefully in- 
strumental in creating a desire to win, as well as in 
developing the ability to do so. 
J. Russell Cook, 
Lieutenant, U. S. Naval Reserve, 
Athletic Officer, 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


HE Reserve Officers Training Corps unit is de 
pendent on athletics for the boys must be in fine 
physical shape before they can go on with military 
training. The military science department does not 
have time or the experience in giving their members 
proper physical foundation. In all probability a 
proper plan would be to have compulsory physical 
education even before the boys enrolled in the Re 
serve Officers Training Corps unit. We are inter 
ested in men who can stand the rigours of military 
life and the only way that can be achieved is by hayv- 
ing them engage in a complete program of athletics. 
William G. Weaver, 
Colonel U. S. Army, 
Former Commandant, 
Military Science Department, 
Umiversity of Wisconsin 


W322: it seems to me, is the most strenuous and 
exacting of all competition known to man. Life, 
death and worse hang in the balance for the compet 
itor and many others. A few are willing to voite 
doubts but none have offered proof that physical 
fitness and efficiency, physical and mental co-ord 
nation and stamina, to say nothing of the cardinal 
virtues of courage, generosity and sincerity, are ne 
paramount assets in such competition. Certainly 
no one has found a better method of insuring th 
development of these vital assets and virtues tham 
through the medium of directed programs of 

leties and physical training. I, for one, prefer @ 
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place my future and that of my loved ones and my 
country in the hands of those who have passed 
through such training in the schools and colleges 
of America, for I believe that our future is now in 
their hands. 

James E. Pialee, 

Director of Physical Training, 

U.S. Army Air Forces 


ORLD War I, among other things, conclu- 
sively proved that the physically fit, alert, ath- 
letic-trained man was desired for military competi- 
tion. The fact that he had competed before under 
athletic fire helped him to think clearly, maintain 
discipline, coolness and the initiative so necessary 
under battle conditions. 
Howard Dounelly, 
Colonel, Infantry. 
Professor of Military 
Science and Training 
University of Kentucky 


ERSONALITY and character traits of the high- 
est order are essential if our national defense is 
to be made secure. Nowhere are these essentials to 
be found in greater abundance, than among young 
men who have had athletic training in the high 
schools and colleges of our nation. 
Forest S. Rittgers, 
Major, Infantry, 
Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics, 
Coe College 


HIS is a period of our national life which de- 
mands, perhaps as never before, qualities of 
great physical and moral fortitude, stamina and 
resourcefulness in every citizen, at home or in the 
armed forces. Those are the very qualities which 
are best recognized as fundamental in all athletics. 
Sport’s real and potential contributions to the na- 
tional welfare are manifest. 
Sheldon Clark, 
President of the Navy League 
of the United States, 
Chicago, Illinois 


E find here at Fort Warren that the selectee 
. who has had the benefit of previous athletic 
taming has a co-operative spirit resultant from 
team competition, which makes for the unity so 
Vital in the army. He has more capability for lead- 
ership and fine sportsmanship, enabling him to have 
the right attitude toward the necessary rigors of his 
g. His experience in athletic competition 
results in his remaining cool under fire, and in com- 
plete command of his faculties. He is mentally 
ilert, physically fit and possessor of that splendid 
ordination of body and mind which produces an 
all-around fine soldier. 
Sam Francis, 
Lieutenant, U. 8. Army, 
3rd Quartermaster Regiment, 
Fort Warren, Wyo. 


HERE is no question in my mind that proper 

athletic training in high school and college—and 
continued in the armed forces—makes for better 
men physically, mentally and morally. It was my 
experience at the University of Kansas that the 
man who took an appropriate pride in his fitness 
was in a better mood for study and the worth-while 
things in life. 

Our selective service records show far too high a 
percentage of rejections because of remedial physi- 
cal difficulties. As for athletics in the armed forces, 
there is no greater morale builder than competition. 
What an unmatchable nation ours would be if every 
man came into the service as one who ‘‘Rejoiceth 
as a strong man, about to run a race’’—and who 
stayed that way! 





Alf M. Landon, 
Topeka, Kansas 


AM glad indeed to testify to the outstanding 
progress which has been made in the development 
of departments and divisions of physical education 
in the universities and colleges in recent years. 
There has been rather remarkable progress not only 
in the development of physical facilities, but in the 
supply of competent personnel to take care of the 
young people who are enrolled in our institutions of 
higher education. Indeed, there is no other group 
in our society for which provision has been made so 
extensively as in the case of college and university 
students. To be sure there is always much to be 
done but it would be a great accomplishment if the 
standard of physical education for all young people 
could be brought up to that which now obtains in 
our colleges and universities. 
George S. Zook, President, 
American Council on Education 


VERYONE interested in athleties is familiar 
with the record made by college athletes in 
America in the last world war of 1917 and 1918. 
Only four per cent of the college athletes were unfit 
physically to serve their country, while thirty-three 
per cent of non-athletic applicants were found to be 
unfit because of physical disability. What the ree- 
ords will be this time has not been determined yet. 
I have seen figures indicating that in some sectors 
and states about eighty-five per cent have been ac- 
cepted, but that in other areas, particularly in con- 
gested city districts, the disability has run as high 
as fifty per cent. If the latter figure is correct, it 
should make every American stop and think. 

Many have felt that the average man in America 
was a better physical specimen than was the case a 
generation ago. We had formulated this belief, be- 
cause more boys and men are participating in ath- 
leties. 


If we still have those tens of thousands of young 
men who cannot qualify for military service, does it 
not prove that athletics and sports in general should 


be expanded to embrace all of the population instead 
of a comparative few? 
V. J. Green, 


Athletic Director, 
Drake University 
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OR the following reasons | am very much inter- 
ested in football and in working with young men. 
First, they have to discipline themselves physi- 
cally and mentally to get in top condition, which is 
a healthy thing for them. Second, football is a con- 
tact sport which builds initiative and aggressive- 
ness and gives the boy confidence that he, as an in- 
dividual, can meet tough opposition, and, win or 
lose, it teaches him to deal from the top of the deck 
regardless of the competition, and to be a man win- 
ning, tying, or losing. In other words, a young man 
learns to put it out and to take it standing up. 
L. B. Allison, Football Coach, 


University of California 


THLETICS on our playgrounds, in our high 

schools and in our colleges have counteracted 
the softening influence of our modern life. Those 
who have taken the opportunity to engage in sports 
are physically better equipped to meet the trials 
and hardship of the army. They have been exposed 
to an environment that stresses obedience, courage, 
sacrifice, and above all, loyalty. 

It is obvious that the youth who has received this 
training is better equipped physically, mentally and 
emotionally for the strenuous task of defense. The 
back bone of the armed force is the citizenry of the 
nation. Down through the years, the exponents of 
athletics have taught the philosophy of right and 
virile living. They have accentuated competition 
and have stressed loyalty and courage. 

C. M. Jennings, Director of Athletics, 
Marquette University 


EADERSHIP and loyalty are the primary aims 
of athletic training. The success of that train- 
ing has been demonstrated in the character of its 
contributions to the citizenry, in times of peace. It 
meets its greatest test in times of national crisis 
and war. During the last war forty-two per cent of 
the University of Chicago letter men who saw armed 
service, emerged as commissioned officers. That pro- 
portion was ten times as great as the ratio of com- 
missions granted in the entire armed forces. 
Stamina and initiative, courage and resourceful- 
ness, as demanded on the playing fields, stood the 
test of national emergency. 
A. A. Stagq, Football Coach, 
College of the Pacific 


COACHING and medical experience of thirty 

years convinces me, without going into detail, 
that the American athlete is immediately vital to the 
American defense picture. 

Because of the unique training of competitive 
sport, athletes can furnish much superior officer 
material, with necessary technical training. The 

hysical and general qualities necessary for the best 
in aviation are those of the true athlete. The best 
pilots need superior organic endowment and balance 
to meet the modern challenge of the air. 

The natural physical selection and training under 
intensive competitive conditions, found best in 
sport, should now prove of inestimable value to our 
nation in its time of trial. It is a natural expectation 
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that athletes to whom America has given this train. 
ing, will successfully transfer their talent to the 
biggest and most serious game of all, and carry 
through in the best of athletic tradition. 

J.W. Wice, M.D., 

Director, University Health Service 

The Ohio State Unwersity 


HE aim of our athletic program at Stanford Uni- 
versity is not only to prepare boys for intercol- 
legiate competition but also to train them for what- 
ever work they may do after college. I feel that a 
boy who has participated in intercollegiate athleties 
is better fitted to play his part in our defense pro- 
gram, whether it be in a branch of the service or in 
some vital industry. Athletics teach the value of 
team play and America has never needed whole- 
hearted co-operation between all of her people as 
much as she does today. 
Alfred R. Masters, 
Board of Athletic Control, 
Stanford University 


HYSICAL combat in war and competition in 
athletics have much in common. Both require 
arduous discipline and training. They require in- 
stantaneous decision, maximum action, a high de- 
gree of skill, emotional control at high piteh, anda 
complete voluntary co-ordination of the groups. 
Athleties give an excellent laboratory experience in 
these qualities and abilities; the good athlete has 
developed the basic foundation for the good 
soldier. 
E. G. Schroeder, Director of Athletics, 
The State University of Iowa 


O my mind there is no substitution for physical 

fitness. Both men and women who have had the 
benefit of athletic training in our high schools and 
colleges are better able to weather the storm, te 
assume positions of responsibility and, in general, 
to react with proper co-ordination and respect to 
any necessary plan or organization than are those 
who never have had any athletic training. Those 
who are now competing in organized athletics, or 
who have done so in the past, are fitted to lead this 
nation, its armed forces, and its defense workers im 
this period of crisis. 
H., 0. Crisler, Athletic Director and Football Coach, 
University of Michigan 


UR army and navy officials are vitally interested 
in developing morale among our military 
forees. School and college officials long ago dit 
covered that sports constituted a major means for 
developing this quality. It seems to me that the 
army and navy might well profit by this experience 
Those of us who have served in the field of educt 
tion and in the field of military service are of the 
opinion that an expanded sports program in the 
army and the navy would contribute immeasurably 
to developing and maintaining the desired result. 
S.C. Staley, 
Director, School of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois 
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Purposes and Objectives 
of Fall Track and Field 
Practice 
By Hilmer G. Lodge 


Santa Maria Junior College, Santa Maria, 
Calif. 


OR a number of years there has 
Fis: a general supposition among 
high school and college coaches and 
participants that outdoor track and field 
is strictly a spring season sport. If a 
coach dared mention that he was plan- 
ning to hold fall track and field practice, 
other coaches might look at him in com- 
plete amazement, assuming that fall prac- 
tice would really burn out the boys. 
The first definite step toward demon- 
strating the value of fall track and field 


practice came when schools and colleges | 


placed cross-country running on their fall 
schedules. The result has been the de- 
velopment of outstanding high school and 
college distance runners in various parts 
of the United States. Very few are the 


fast half-milers, milers and two milers, | 
competing in intercollegiate competition | 


today who have not had a good back- 


ground of cross-country running, either in | 


high school or in college or at both levels. 

Coach E. C. Hayes and Dr. Sid Robin- 
son of Indiana University have done out- 
standing work in respect to fatigue and its 
efiects on running. Coach Hayes has a 
well-organized fall practice season for his 
track men, and results of a satisfactory 


nature are evidenced, with such great | 


names as Don Lash, Tom Deckard, 
Charles Hornbostel, Ivan Fuqua, Camp- 
bell Kane and a great many others, crowd- 


tion. 

The University of California and Stan- 
ford University have been two of the lead- 
ing collegiate institutions to develop fall 
track and field practice on a regular sport 
training scehdule. Each year these two 
institutions rank among the five leading 
dual-meet teams of the nation and usually 


wind up fairly high in national competi- | 
tion. Climatic conditions in California are | 


favorable to a long fall season. 

Brutus Hamilton, head track and field 
coach at the University of California, lines 
up his fall practice season just as many 
coaches arrange for their spring session. 


He has his men sign up, each indicating | 


his preferred event, his best time, etc. He 
tmeourages boys who have never previ- 
ously participated in track and field to 
report for practice in the fall. 


At both California and Stanford, the | 


fall practice session is limited as to com- 
Petition. The cross-country teams, fresh- 
Man and varsity, have full schedules dur- 
ing the fall months, but the track and field 
Squads in those institutions, composed of 

men not participating in cross- 
country, do not engage in collegiate com- 
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ing the win column in national competi- | 














AWARD SWEATERS 


In athletics, an O'Shea Award Sweater is the counterpart 
of the distinguished service cross in the army. Both 
awards are emblematic of valor. Both are traditionally 
outstanding in quality—masterpieces of perfection in 
which skilled craftsmen pride themselves—awards which 
those honored are proud to wear, and which do honor to 
U.S. A. and Alma Mater. . . . Do honor to your letter men 


by giving the new O’Shea Award Sweaters of Matched 
Quality. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS, 2701 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 
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AND HERE’S 


Eve APPEAL 


that’s guaranteed 
to keep your teams 


ON THEIR TOES! 


t to tell you 

do for your 

pation of 

Watch 

very 

Satins in your team’s uniforms, you're 

making a bid for economy, too! There's 

a material that’s woven to take ape of 

punishment—and you'll find the colors 

not a whit less sparkling after seasons 

of play! 

Ask your uniform-maker for KAHNFAST ATH. 
LETIC FABRICS. Write us today for swatches 


KAHNFAST ATHLETIC FABRICS 
444 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








GET UNDER WAY EARLY WITH 


PRACTICAL 
BASKETBALL 


written by “Piggie” Lambert whose Purdue 
coeched feems cre nationally famous. 


The few remaining books will be sold for $2.00 (post- 

age paid). Be sure to get a copy for your athletic li- 

» as brary for no athletic library is complete without the 

; book by the man who has the highest percentage of 

Wane 0. Lameent wins in the Western Conference. 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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petition. To supplant this phase of track 
weekly inter-squad competition is offered, 
The grand finale of the fall practice sem 
sion is the annual inter-squad meet, usu 
ally held during the last week of Novem 
ber or the first week in December. Some 
very outstanding marks have bee 
achieved in these meets. For instance, af 
California, Dick Peters ran the half it 
1 minute 54 seconds and the mile in @ 
minutes 18 seconds, and down at Stamg 
ford. Marston Girard ran the mile in @ 
minutes 7 seconds These records im 
dicate that these boys have worked to gain 


| condition and form 


Archie Williams, the 1936 Olympigl 


games 400-meter champion, came to thé 


University of California from San Matee 


Junior College in August, 1935, with # 


mark of 49.7 seconds for the quarter-mileg 
This is considered good time, but it is note 


| an Olympic championship mark. Coal 


Hamilton put Williams through a sti 
practice plan during the fall months of 
1935. His new prospect was able to wit 
the 440-yard race in the fall meet with@ 
time approximating 49 seconds flat. Ip 
the spring of 1936, Williams proved to be 
the outstanding quarter-miler in the world, 


| with such fine runners as Harold Smalk 


wood, James Cassin, and Al Fitch @& 
Southern California, Jack Weierhausem™ 
and Ray Malott of Stanford, Edward 
O’Brien of Syracuse, James LuValle 

Robert Young of U.C.L.A., and A. G. & 
Brown of Great Britain as his opponentay 
Williams’ best mark for 400 meters 
1936 was 46.1 seconds. There is very 
little doubt in this writer’s mind as to tha} 
value of fall practice in Archie Williamt® 


case. Would he have been Olympic cham 


pion if his track season had started ii 
February or March? Of course we ¢alk 
not answer that question, but we should 
consider it in evaluating fall practice. 

There are countless cases like Archie 
Williams. Those coaches who attended the 
meeting of the National Collegiate Track 
and Field Coaches Association at Pale 
Alto last June will recall the excellent de 
scription given by Lester Steers, Univers) 
sity of Oregon, of his training for ii 
event, the high jump. Steers, who ha® 
jumped 6 feet 11 inches in official e 
petition, pointed out that, in order 
become a great high jumper, a boy m 
jump and jump and jump. He emp 
sized the fact that, during his high sel 
and junior college competition, fall pr 
tice was a definite part of his tral 
schedule. 

One of the points that a coach 2 
emphasize to prospective track and 
candidates is that, by participating in 
practice, they may put an extra year 
their record. Generally speaking, it tal 
up the slack somewhat in conditioning @ 
form for those boys who have never b 
engaged in track and field competition. 

There are five points that this wm 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Injuries of the Knee Joint 


Frank D. Dickson, M. D. 


Taping for Knee Injuries 


Bill Frey 


Special Exercises for 
Basketball Players 
Albert Baumgartner 


Relaxation and Simple Living 


Roland Logan 
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The High School Trainers Plan 


in Operation 


Examination No. 1 


4 AHIS is the first examination for 
the high school students who are 
taking the training course offered 

in the Trainers Journal and sponsored by 

the National Athletic Trainers Associ- 
ation. This examination should be given 
by the coach, one of the faculty or by 
the medical supervisor. The student 
should be graded each month and graded 
on the final examination that will appear 
in the June, 1942 issue of the Trainers 
Journal. A certificate will be awarded to 
those students who complete the first 
year’s work. A Junior certificate will be 
awarded to those students who complete 
the full four-year course. This Junior 
certificate will enable the student to act 
as assistant trainer of athletics in a college 
or university that has an opening for this 
type of work. Quite often, the assistant 
trainer can earn his way through college 
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by working in the training room. We often 
have calls here at the home office for 





TUDENT trainers at work at the 

Ottawa, Illinois, Township High 
School are shown in the picture above. 
The player being taped is William 
Mooney. Martin Vignoli is senior 
manager and head trainer with Robert 
Pierson assisting. Robert Leix in charge 
of the freshman ¢ team 
as his assistant Hateld Ball. Athletic 
Director Robert McKay and Coach 
Homer Hankenson are interested spec- 
tators. Mr. Hankenson has enlarged 
somewhat the plan as suggested by the 
National Athletic Trainers Association, 
im that he selects six freshman boys 
each year. Grades, dependability, in- 
terest and desire to co-operate deter- 
mine the oy Ad y student trainers 


are 2 given ewends and trips. 

Hankenson writes, “These boys 
save me a lot of wear and tear and 
“. are getting a big kick out of the 
work.” 








boys who have just that type of working 
background. 

Some of these questions are taken from 
the High School Trainer’s Lesson No. ! 
in the September issue of the Trainer 
Journal and some are taken from th 
articles that appeared in that issue 

1. Name the three common type @ 
ankle sprains. Define each. Which typ 
is most common. 

2. How is the common type of ankit 
sprain received. 

3. Where do you notice the greatet 
amount of swelling 

4. Define a Potts fracture. 

5. What collects in an ankle that hi 
been sprained. 

6. What is the first treatment for® 
sprained ankle after you have determined 
that there is no fracture? 

7. How often and for how long a tm 
should this treatment be administered! 

8. Why should the ankle be X-rayed! 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Officers National Athletic Trainers Association 
For 1941-1942 


President, Lloyd Stein, University of Minnesota 
Ist Vice-President, John Kelly, New York University 
2nd Vice-President, Henry Schmidt, Santa Clara University 
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Another Progressive Step 
y order to operate more advantageously,. the 

trustees and officers of the National Athletic 
Trainers Association by a mail vote of nine to two 
have recently instituted a so-called conference plan. 
Our association is becoming too large for all cor- 
respondence to be handled direct from the home of- 
fice. We have, therefore, appointed an athletic 
trainer in each of the many established conferences 
throughout the country to act as chairman of the 
trainers group in his conference. The chairman was 
necessarily appointed this year, but, in the future, 
this man will be elected by the trainer members of 
each conference. Most of the established confer- 
ences hold conference track meets. This would be 
agood time for the chairman to call a meeting of all 
trainers in the schools belonging to his conference. 
At that meeting the new conference chairman for 
the ensuing year would be elected by the group. The 
men appointed this year to the chairmanships are 
men who have shown much enthusiasm, since the 
National Athletic Trainers Association was estab- 
lished, for the association’s policies and program. 

The conference chairmen will communicate with 
the athletic trainers in the member institutions, will 
explain the qualifications for membership in the 
National Athletic Trainers Association and will ar- 
range for get-together meetings. 

Watch for a communication from your chairman. 


What About an Annual Meeting? 


EVERAL suggestions have reached your editor 
that we have an annual meeting. This preliminary 
alnouncement is in the form of an inquiry to deter- 
mine how many athletic trainers would be able to 
attend a meeting at the time of the annual meetings 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Association and 
Football Coaches Association to be held this year in 
Detroit, the last week in December. All athletic 
ers and coaches who would like to attend such 
&mMeeting are invited to advise the secretary of the 
M8s0ciation at once and to offer suggestions for the 
topics they want discussed. Bill Frey. 


for Novemser, 1941 











UNDER THE SHOWERS 


OLLOWING his graduation 

from Kansas University in 
1930, Roland Logan became head 
trainer at that institution, pre- 
pared for the position by Phog 
Allen, athletic director and basket- 
ball coach. In 1933, he went to 
George Washington University, leaving in 1935 to 
serve as trainer of the Boston Red Sox. In 1938 he 
became head trainer and an instructor in physical 
education at the University of Pittsburgh. Since 1940 
he has been head trainer at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. His article on Relaxation and Sim- 
ple Living, appearing in this issue, will be read with 
interest by both coaches and trainers. 





KAD trainer at the University 

of Michigan for the past ten 

years, Ray Roberts, served in the 

same capacity at West Point from 

1924 to 1930. A member of the Na- 

tional Athletic Trainers. Associa- 

: tion since its organization, he is 

one of the trustees. Ray also qualifies as an inven- 

tor. He has invented a very fine head and ear pro- 
tective gear for wrestlers. 


ANY of our members are now serving in the 
Army, the Navy or the Air Corps. Several 
have written me that their national rating from the 
Trainers Association helped station them in the 
branch of the service they liked and for which they 
were best qualified. 


HE present trainer at the Uni- 

versity of Mississippi located at 
Oxford, Jack Stuart, trained the 
Alabama teams for some years. 
While at Alabama he served that 
state as the National Athletic 
Trainers Association manager. 
Knowing what a fine job he did for Alabama, we 
named him state manager of Mississippi, when he 
moved to that state. Jack also serves the National 
Athletic Trainers Association as one of its trustees. 
Guess what! Jack will be a lawyer some day. He 
spends part of his working days in the law school 
at Ole Miss. 


HE grand old man of the Olym- 

pies, that is what they call Jake 
Weber. He has also served the 
Fordham University for the past 
twenty-nine years. Jake, as one of 
the trustees of the National Ath- 
letic Trainers Association, has 
served the association well. 
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Injuries 


treatment was given for injuries to 

the semilunar cartilages. We come 
now to the operative treatment which, in 
some cases, is necessary, if disability per- 
sists —Editor’s Note. 

Operative Treatment—The operation 
for removal of a semilunar cartilage must 
be carried out with rigid aseptic technic 
and with the use of a tourniquet. Vari- 
ous types of approach have been recom- 
mended, but our distinct preference is for 
that described by Sir Robert Jones * (il- 
lustration 6), which may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows: With the knee flexed 
to 90 degrees over the end of the table, 
4N incision is made, starting at the lower 
internal angle of the patella, for the ex- 
posure of the internal semilunar cartilage, 
and extending downward and outward for 
about 3 inches. Care must be exercised 
so that the incision is not carried too 
far downward or outward, or the patellar 
branch of the internal saphenous nerve 
will be cut, and pain down the leg or a 
painful neuroma may result. This incision 
is deepened and the joint is entered. The 
cartilage is readily discernible and should 
be examined carefully for mobility and 
for fracture. As stated, hypermobility 
of the internal cartilage in patients who 
come to operation is not frequent, and 
the usual lesion is a fracture. 

This fracture may involve the anterior 
half (30.8 per cent in our series) or the 
posterior portion (19.7 per cent in our 
series); it may be a longitudinal split 
(123 per cent in our series) or the so- 
called bucket handle type, in which the 
split-off section turns up and lies in the 
joint (16 per cent in our series). In 2.6 
per cent the type of fracture was not 
recorded, and in 20 per cent the cartilage 
was hypermobile. It is our custom to 
remove the entire cartilage if possible, or 
at least all except the most posterior part. 
If complete removal is not carried out, 
fracture of the posterior part of the 
cartilage may be overlooked and symp- 
toms reappear later. Naughton Dunn 
found in two large series of cases that 
from 49 to 50 per cent of the fractures 
occurred in the posterior part of the car- 
tilage. It should be stated, however, that 
many competent operators feel that the 
removal of the detached portion of the 
cartilage is sufficient. 

Removal of the cartilage should start 
at its anterior attachment, the operator 
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of the Knee Joint 


By Frank D. Dickson, M.D. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





TMs is the conclusion of the article 
begun in the October issue, re- 
printed from the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association by permission 
of that publication and of the author. 





first cutting the coronary ligaments, and 
the cartilage should be separated from 
before backward, while it is kept under 
considerable tension. One must exercise 
care not to injure the internal lateral liga- 
ment to which the cartilage is attached 
After removal of the cartilage, the joint 




















Illustration 6.—Jones’s oblique incision with 
the knee flexed for removal of internal semi- 
lunar cartilage. The patellar branch of the 
internal saphenous nerve is seen below the 
incision. 

should again be carefully inspected and 
the external cartilage viewed as far as 
possible. A good view of the anterior 
part of the external cartilage can be ob- 
tained by careful retraction. The wound 
should be carefully sutured in layers when 
the closure is being made. No rigid fix- 
ation is used in our clinic after operation. 
A pressure bandage composed of volumi- 
nous cotton dressings, tightly compressed 
by a broad muslin bandage so applied that 
the cotton projects above and below the 
circular turns, is all that is used. This 
bandage controls hemorrhage and suffi- 
ciently immobilizes the knee. Mild move- 
ments are started in four or five days, 


stitches are removed 
on the tenth day active flexion and ex- 
tension are encouraged and weight bear- 
ing permitted with the knee held in ex- 
tension. Full use is permitted in three 
weeks, and normal activity may be re 
sumed in four or five weeks 

The incision for removal of the external 
semilunar cartilage is exactly the same as 
that made for the removal of the internal 
cartilage except that it is placed on the 
outer side of the joint. At times both 
cartilages are involved, and both must be 
removed. This situation occurred in five 
of our cases. We prefer two separate 
incisions in such cases, as the cartilages 
can be removed with trauma and 
more satisfactorily than with one large 
incision. The use of large incisions, such 
as the split patella and parapatellar ap- 
proaches, is unnecessary and, in our opin- 
ion and in the opinion of many other, 
has distinct disadvantages in that more 
damage is done, the period of convales- 
cence is prolonged and at times unneces- 
sary residual disability results. If, on m 
specting the cartilage in a knee which has 
been opened, one finds no fracture, but 
the cartilage is in any degree hyperme- 
bile, it should be removed, even if the de 
gree of hypermobility does not seem sul- 
ficiently great to cause many symptoms, 
provided of course definite symptoms of 
derangement of the cartilage were present 
at examination before operation 

The results of removal of cartilage when 
properly carried out have been excellent 
according to our experience and that of 
a host of others. In seventy-six, or 863 
per cent, of our series of eighty-cight 
cases in which one or both cartilages were 
removed, the results were good, in eleven, 
or 125 per cent, they might be termed 
incomplete and in one, or 12 per cemt 
they were unsatisfactory. By a good 
sult is meant one which gives return 
function in the knee and relief from die 
ability, permits the resumption of the 
former occupation and allows the patient 
normal activity. By an incomplete result 
is meant one which relieves the symptoms 
but does not permit extensive activity @ 
be entirely resumed. It should be remem 
bered that when a displacement of carte 
lage has persisted over a period of month 
or years, secondary changes in the kn 
joint will occur, such as injury to t 
articular cartilages, arthritic changes, © 
laxation of the ligaments and loss of mu= 
cle control, and that even after the © 
moval of the offending cartilage undef 
such conditions, some interference 
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function and some disability may persist 
although the symptoms attributable to 
the derangement of cartilage may be en- 
tirely eliminated. Most of the incomplete 
results were of this class. 


Injuries to the Internal Lateral 
Ligament 


Injuries to the internal lateral ligament 
are much more frequent than those to 
the external lateral ligament—about five 
toone. They are much less common than 
are injuries to cartilage. In 241 cases of 
injury to the knee joint, the internal 
lateral ligament was involved thirteen 
times. 

Etiology —aAs in the case of injuries to 
cartilage, there may be factors predispos- 
ing to lesions of the internal lateral liga- 
ment, such as faulty statics, due to flat- 
foot, knock knee and arthritis. However, 
acute strain of the internal lateral ligament 
is, a8 a rule, traumatic in origin, and the 
form of trauma responsible is usually in- 
direct. The most common form of indi- 
reet trauma which causes injury to the 
internal lateral ligament is inward bend- 
ing or inward rotation—the same type of 
injury which causes damage to the internal 
smilunar cartilage. 

Symptoms —At the time of the injury 
there is: (1) Often a feeling as if some- 
thing had torn loose on the inner side of 
the knee; (2) Acute pain referred to the 
inner side of the joint; (3) Often def- 
inte effusion into the knee and (4) pain 
om attempts at complete extension, owing 
to the fact that, in extension of the in- 
teal lateral ligament, the ligament is 
made tense. “Blocking” of extension is 
not present. The flexed position which 
the knee assumes is due to the greater 
comfort it affords, and gentle forcing will 
bring the knee into full extension; this 
8 impossible with “blocking” due to a 
dsplaced cartilage. The greatest point of 
tenderness is on the inner side of the 
knee, not over the attachment of theein- 
temal semilunar cartilage but farther 
back and usually higher up over the fem- 
@al attachment of the ligament. Less 
dften, the point of tenderness may be over 
nent of the ligament into the 


Treatment —Treatment of tears of the 
ternal lateral ligament in our clinic con- 
sts of complete immobilization of the 
joint in a cast, extending from the upper 
part of the thigh to just above the ankle, 
fr four or five weeks. At the end of 
this time, massage and gradually increased 
itive movements should be used to re- 
Sore function. The joint should be pro- 
Wetted between treatments for another 
Wek. At the end of five or six weeks 
Mtection should be discarded and re- 
Smption of normal activity should be en- 
couraged, but strain on the ligament 
thould be prevented by elevating the in- 
Mt side of the shoe, heel and sole, three- 
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sixteenths of an inch. ‘The reason for 
rigid immobilization lies in the fact that, 
after strain or tearing of the internal lat- 
eral ligament, traumatic exostosis or ossi- 
fication of the ligament at the site of rup- 
ture or tear, usually at the femoral at- 
tachment, may occur, and we feel that 
complete immobilization until repair has 
taken place is the safest way to prevent 
or minimize such ossification. 
Occasionally a rupture of the internal 
lateral ligament may result in so much 
laxity of the joint as to interfere with 
stability and cause definite disability. Un- 
der such conditions, operative procedures 
designed to re-enforce the ligament by the 
use of fascial strips or to tighten the liga- 
ment by moving its attachment to the 
tibia downward, as described by Mauck,‘ 
are justified and give satisfactory results 
Our own preference at the present time, 
however, is for re-enforcement by fascial 
strips as being a less extensive procedure 
and satisfactory as a rule. At times pain- 
ful ossification of the internal lateral 
ligament may require surgical interven- 
tion, but only if it continues to give pain- 
ful symptoms. Ample time should be al- 
lowed for spontaneous recovery of the pa- 
tient before one proceeds to operation. 


Rupture of Cruciate Ligaments 


Ruptures of the cruciate ligaments oc- 
cur less frequently than injuries to the in- 
ternal semilunar cartilages and about as 
frequently as injuries to the internal lat- 
eral ligament. In 241 cases of injury to 
the knee joint, rupture of the anterior 
cruciate ligament occurred twelve times 
and of both ligaments but once. The in- 
jury is frequently accompanied by evul- 
sion of the tibial spine or its internal tu- 
bercle. This complication occurred with 
rupture of the anterior cruciate ligament 
four times in our series. 

Etiology —The cause of rupture of the 
cruciate ligaments with or without frac- 
ture of the tibial spine is violence, and 
usually severe violence. To cause rup- 
ture of both cruciate ligaments, extreme 
violence is necessary—such violence as 
would produce complete dislocation of the 
knee. Tears or relaxation of the anterior 
cruciate ligament also occur with a cer- 
tain percentage of injuries to cartilage. 
This fact should not be lost sight of, and 
when a knee is opened for removal of 
cartilage a careful inspection of the cruci- 
ate ligaments should always be made be- 
fore it is closed. Failure to recognize a 
tear or relaxation of the anterior cruciate 
ligament is often responsible for an in- 
complete result following removal of car- 
tilage. 

Symptoms.—The history of a severe 
lateral bending or twisting of the knee 
is always suggestive, and if at the same 


* Mauck, H. P.: 
(April) 1928. 
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time abnormal mobility is present, sus- 
picion should be still further aroused. The 
anterior cruciate ligament is tense when 
the knee is fully extended and prevents 
the tibia from being displaced forward on 
the femur. It follows then that, if in the 
extended position the tibia can be dis- 
placed forward on the femur, there is a 
rupture or stretching of the anterior cru- 
ciate ligament. The posterior cruciate 
ligament is tense in complete flexion and 
prevents the tibia from being displaced 
backward on the femur. It follows then 
that, if in complete flexion the tibia can 
be displaced backward on the femur, there 
is rupture or stretching of the posterior 
cruciate ligament. 

Our own preference, however, for de- 
termining relaxation or rupture of the 
cruciate ligaments is to have the patient 
sit on a table with the knee flexed to 
about a right angle and the heel lightly 
braced against the seat of the examiner’s 
chair. If the leg is firmly grasped with 
one hand just below the bend of the knee 
and the lower end of the femur steadied 
with the other hand, abnormal forward or 
backward movement of the knee can be 
readily determined by firmly pushing and 
pulling the leg backward and forward. 
When the knee is in this position, which 
is midway between complete flexion and 
complete extension, both ligaments should 
be moderately tense and permit no back- 
ward or forward movement in the knee 
joint. If such movement is present, a 
rupture or relaxation of one or both liga- 
ments is present. Further tests with the 
knee in the extended or flexed position 
will then make possible a differential di- 
agnosis between involvement of the an- 
terior and of the posterior ligament. If 
a definite diagnosis is impossible, the final 
diagnosis should be left for determination 
at operation. 

The most constant sign of fracture of 
the spine of the tibia or its internal tu- 
bercle is obstruction to full extension. The 
“block” feels like a definite bony obstruc- 
tion and is quite different from the rub- 
bery “blocking” which occurs when a 
semilunar cartilage is injured. X-ray ex- 
amination will demonstrate the fracture 
of the spine or its internal tubercle. 

Treatment —The management of a rup- 
tured anterior cruciate ligament or evul- 
sion of the tibial spine may be separated 
into that of the acute case and that of 
the chronic case with instability of the 
knee and persistent disability. The former 
should be conservative, the latter oper- 
ative. 

Conservative treatment consists of ab- 
solute immobilization of the knee in com- 
plete extension for two or three months. 
The repair of a ligament requires from 
five to seven weeks, and no strain should 
be placed on the knee during the period 

(Continued on page 48) a 
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Taping for Knee Injuries 
and the Prevention of 
Injuries 


High School Trainers 


Lesson No. 


N every type of knee injury the 
medical supervisor should make the 
diagnosis and indicate the treatment 
to be given. It is the trainer’s job to 
apply the proper tape bandage to the in- 
jured part when the boy returns to prac- 
tice or to the game. If every knee injury 
had the correct attention and were prop- 
erly bandaged, trick knees would not be 
so prevalent among athletes. It is the im- 
mediate attention that the trainer gives 
the injury and the way in which he ap- 
plies the correct bandage that insures the 
injured athlete a good knee the rest of 
his life. At the first sign of an injured 
knee during practice or a game, the athlete 
should be taken out, and the injured part 
should be examined. It may be that he 
can return to the game immediately, but 
at least the trainer is safeguarding the 
injured athlete and the interests of his 
team by carefully examining the injury 
Knees that have been injured must be 
given very careful attention for the dura- 
tion of the injured athlete’s competitive 
days as these injuries require a long time 
to heal properly. Unless the injured part 
is given adequate protection, serious after- 
effects may be expected. It has been found 
that taping the injured knee is one of the 
few good ways to prevent the injured part 
from becoming injured again. The knee 
is not easy to tape and still retain all of 
the movements, but if the trainer uses 
care in applying the type of bandage given 
in this taping lesson, I am sure that he 
will be pleased with the results. It is im- 
portant first that the trainer have the 
knee bent correctly. Note the ruler in 
Illustration 1 
It sometimes is necessary to apply the 
double knee bandage. This will give added 
strength to the knee and will take care 
of the injured section on both the out- 
side and inside of the knee. In either type 
of bandage the trainer should be very care- 
ful in applying tape number 5 as this one 
is the strip that does the job. If the 
trainer will turn in an anatomy book to the 
section describing the muscles of the leg, 
he will find that tape number 5 follows 
the popliteus muscle. If he imagines that 
he is inserting a new muscle, this one being 
tape, directly in place of the injured one, 
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his taping will turn out very well. This is 
just exactly what a trainer is doing when 
he tapes an injured part; he is applying a 
tape muscle. I do not believe that any 
trainer can afford to miss reviewing his 
anatomy from time to time. If he under- 
stands the injury, knows the muscles and 
ligaments involved, and tapes according 
to the way these muscles are attached and 
the angle in which they operate, he will 
not be wrong 

Illustration 1. X marks the spot of in- 
jury when the knee has been blocked from 
the outside. The rule in front of the knee 
gives you some idea of the amount of bend 
you should have in the leg before putting 
this bandage on. Some trainers apply a 
small round piece of felt over the X mark 
before they start to tape. This will add 
more tension to the injured part. 

Illustration 2. Start tape 1 just below 
the calf muscle, pulling upward across the 
X mark and over the thigh. 

Illustration 3. Start strip 2 in front of 
the shin bone, pulling upward over tape 
number 1, attaching on the inside of the 
thigh. Tape number 3, shown in this 
picture, overlaps tape number 1 

Illustration 4. Strip 5 is the most im- 
portant strip of tape in this bandage. You 
will observe that it starts high on the 
thigh, angling toward the back of the 
knee, crossing the large piece of cotton 
placed back of the knee, and continuing 
on around the lower side of the leg, at- 
tached across the thigh in front. It is 
wise to apply at least three pieces of tape 
in this manner, each crossing the other 
directly on top of tape number 5 

Illustration 5 shows how tape number 5 
crosses the cotton back of the knee. The 
strip you see running down the leg is not 
5, but is tape number 1. 

Illustration 6 shows the angle of tape 
number 5 as you look at the leg from the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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By Albert Baumgartner 
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should be given to that sport. Thes 
exercises will hel; 

versity basketbal 

taken every 

the exercises 

muscles used in 

ball and in the 

must be made ar 

are not included, 

ers get that exercis 

Strong legs, good fe rd abdomina 
muscles, strong art ists and hands ar 
required of basket! plavers. The “Iron 
Men’ of Iowa went around during the pre 
ceding spring and summer with steel grips 
in their pockets and used them every time 
they had a spare moment. Their arms 
and hands becam« e pier of steel and 
they were able t ing on to anything 
with which they 

a boxer is good 

and legs are stro! 

around the ring, s vasketball player's 
feet and legs ar nsidered to be im 
portant. Basket players should not 
overlook the exe: for the abdomina 
muscles. Eighty per cent of conditioning 
is done by exercises. It is only after th 
basketball player has the muscles that am 
to be used in good condition that he can 
go ahead with work on the drills for funds 
mentals. The pictures in this article ared 
Vie Siegle, State University of Towa for 
ward. Editor’s note 


To Strengthen the Waist Line 


1. Position Stand erect with fecha 
gether and the arms extended sidewae 
(Iastration 1.) Action: Rotate the Bam 
by swinging the arms around, at the samt 
time rise on the toes. Be sure to givele 
abdomen a real twist. Swing to the lm 
and then to the right about thirty Ga 

2. Position: Stand erect with the am 
at your sides, legs about twenty 
inches or more apart (Illustration ae 
Action: Bend the trunk to the 
touch the right foot with the right 
while extending the left arm behind 
keep the right knee straight Repeat ti 
same movement to the opposite side. 

3. Position: Sit on the floor, legate 
tended forward with the heels about 
inches off the floor, hands placed on 
floor, near the hips; if possible support ® 
the finger-tips (Illustration 5) Act 
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Exercises for 
Players 


Gymnasium Coach, State University of Iowa 


Raise and lower the vs about twelve 
times or mort 


To Strengthen the Wrists, Fingers and 
Forearms 


4. Position: Stand facing the end of an 
open door, plant your heels tight against 
the sides of the door to hold it steady; 
grasp the end of the door with your hands; 
ums are flexed (Illustration 3). Action: 
Move the body backward till the arms are 
extended, then pull yourself forward with 
your fingers and thumbs tepeat this 
exercise at least twelve times 

5. Positior Take a four-page news- 
paper and hold it up by one corner. (Note 
the paper in Illustration 4.) Action: 
Crumple it into a ball without the help 
of the other hand. Do this several times 
with the left hand and then with the right. 

6. Position: Lie on your back under a 
table, grasp the under edge of the table 
with your fingers (Illustration 6). Action: 
Pull yourself up as far as you can, keep- 
ing the body and legs stiff, then lower 
yourself slowly and repeat. Be sure that 
the table will not tip over 


To Stretch and Strengthen the Legs 


7. Position: Flex the knees fully, place 
the hands on the floor outside the knees 
and near the toes (Illustration 7). Action: 
Extend the knees sharply, palm of hands 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Relaxation and Simple 


By Roland Logan 


iving 


Athletic Trainer, United States Military Academy 


HE ability of an athlete to relax 

before and during a contest is one 

of the most important factors 
with which trainers and coaches have to 
deal in any type of athletic activity. 

At crucial times in contests, the cham- 
pion will overshadow the novice because 
the champion has learned to relax. It 
may be said that relaxation is the secret 
of physical activity. The champion is 
always loose, confident, and presses only 
at the proper time. He always con- 
serves his energy, both mental and phys- 
ical. The novice is red-faced, tense, con- 
stantly pressing. He soon becomes men- 
tally and physically tired, and finally fails 

Glenn Cunningham, whom I have 
trained at different times for ten years, 
had the fine faculty of taking a cat nap 
just before a race. It never lasted longer 
than twenty minutes—just long enouzh to 
rest tired nerves and muscles and to store 
up energy 

During the three years I trained the 
Red Sox baseball team, we had some men 
who could relax and some who could not 
Lefty Grove, our famous pitcher, always 
came into my private training quarters 
about forty minutes before a game. I 
would loosen and manipulate his shoulders 
and arm for a minute or two. Soon he 
would be sound asleep. At exactly twenty 
minutes before game time, I would awaken 
the great pitcher. He would then wash 
his face and go out and warm up—for 
eighteen minutes to be exact. At game 
time he was ready. According to the 
papers, he is forty-two years old now, and 
like Old Man River, he just keeps going 
along—largely because he can relax. 

It will be remembered that the Pitt team 


of °38 was a championship team. I was 
head trainer there at that time. It was 
the day of the Fordham game and 76,000 
people were roaring for the “kill.” Be- 
neath the concrete stands, in the dark and 
dismal dressing quarters, sat a group of 
fine players, relaxed, quiet and sincere 
Men walked around silently. Some lay on 
rubbing tables with their eyes closed. Jock 
Sutherland walked back and forth, never 
saying a word. No energy was expended, 
not a muscle moved. It was quiet and 
serene—very much in contrast to the 
cheering and excitement on top of the 
concrete. 

At Boston, I have seen promising rookies 
come in and face great pitchers of the 
mounds, and go down swinging, all be- 
cause they were trying too hard, or swing- 
ing at bad balls. It is not a physical fault 
when a batter who has good form and 
good eyes faces a good pitcher and con- 
stantly goes down swinging. My conten- 
tion is that it is largely mental. My sug- 
gestion to such men is to plant their feet, 
take their stance and drop their shoulders 
This dropping of the shoulders tends to 
relax the arms, shoulders and upper part 
of the torso. A cat in a state of fright 
has its shoulders up and hunched. I have 
seen this in many members of the animal 
kingdom. In an unrelaxed state, we all 
tend to lift our shoulders. The secret then 
is to drop the shoulders, breathe deeply, 
and, in the language of my college coach, 
Bill Hargiss of Kansas, “Take it easy and 
relax.” 

The other phase of this article is simple 
living. To attain great heights in athletics 
a player does not have to smoke to get 
relaxation: he does not have to eat cer- 


tain foods to knock home runs: he does 


not have to listen to long-winded pep talks 


to make a touchdow! 


} 


he doe Ss not Rave te 


eat any specially advertised energy foods 
to run a hundred yards in 98 seconds 
What he does need t is to live a simple 
normal life. He should eat simple, well- 
cooked foods he should have body- 
building and energy-vielding diet; he 
should eat slowly and chew his food well— 
there are no teeth in the stomach He 
should get at least nine hours of sleep, tw 


of which should be before midnight He 
should sleep in a well-ventilated room 


taking care that he is not sleeping in 
draft. 

An athlete should get plenty of exercise 
There is no short road to success in con- 
ditioninz. Hard work, and plenty of it 
the axiom to follow First ill, start 
slowly. Stretch, relax, get warm and work 
to a climax of fine body performance. Con- 
ditioning for all sports is different in many 


respects. A runner does not condition as 
a football player does, but there is one 
thing certain—hard work is the first rule 
in all sports if one aspires to be good 

I have trained athletes at Kansas Uni- 
versity and at George Washington Un- 
versity; I have trained the Red Sox 
players, athletes at the University of Pitts 
burgh, and I am now trainer of the cadets 
at West Point. Some of the men were 
outstanding like Jim Bausch, Tuffy Lee- 
mans. John Woodruff, and the greatest of 
the great, ‘unningham. In ths 
time, I have observed some other great 


Glenn ( 


performers in the various fields of sport 
Their methods and preparation were 
mere routines built on relaxation, simple 
living and hard work 


Injuries of the Knee Joint 


of repair. Plenty of extra time should be 
allowed for complete healing. Only tem- 
porary stiffness follows even prolonged im- 
mobilization, and such stiffness need not 
be feared. Excellent results are obtained 
by such conservative treatment adequately 
carried out. 

Ruptured cruciate ligaments which 
have failed to heal with conservative 
measures and neglected conditions require 
operative intervention if stability is to be 
improved and disability eliminated or re- 
duced. Sufficent of the original cruciate 
ligament may remain to permit of its 
being sutured at operation. When this 
situation is found, we prefer the use of 
fascia lata for the suturing material. With 
fascia lata a firm attachment can be made 
to the bone and a real repair of the liga- 
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ment made. When, as often happens, 
there is but a trace of the ligament left, 
reconstruction of a new anterior cruciate 
ligament must be carried out. Hey- 
Groves of England was the modern pi- 
oneer in such work, and most of the op- 
erations now used are modifications of 
his method. In principle the method con- 
sists of boring a tunnel through the ex- 
ternal condyle of the femur and another 
tunnel through the inner tuberosity of the 
tibia and of passing through these tunnels 
a strong piece of fascia lata or a piece 
of tendon and suturing it there in such 
a manner as to reproduce the original 
ligament. 

The results of the various operations 
for the reconstruction of the anterior cru- 
ciate ligament are in the main satisfac- 


tory. Complete stability of the knee ® 
not always secured, but, if the operation 
has been properly performed, satisfactory 
improvement will nearly always result, 
and complete relief of symptoms with # 
wide range of activity may be expected 
in a fair percentage of cases 

Rupture of the tibial spine or its 
ternal tubercle will often become repaired 
with fixation of the knee in extension. If, 
however, healing does not take place, 
moval is indicated. The incision used ® 
the parapatellar approach. 

In conclusion I should like to emphr 
size the fact that internal derangemen® 
of the knee involving the semilunar @F 
tilages or the lateral or the cruciate lige 
ment constitute gravely disabling injurie® 
An accurate diagnosis made early will fre 
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quently make possible recovery by con- 
servative measures, while, on the other 
hand, delay in instituting adequate treat 
ment usually means a prolonged period 
of disability and frequently a permanent 
partial disability and makes necessary op- 
erative intervention. Finally, it should be 
generally recognized that, when conserva- 
tive measures fail to give relief from an 
acute derangement of the knee or recur- 
ring derangements, operation is definitely 


indicated. If not too long delayed, oper- 
ation offers a satisfactory outcome with 
practically no risk to joint or life, pro- 


vided it is performed with a proper asep- 
tie technic and by one familiar with the 


condition to be corrected 


Special Exercises for 
Basketball Players 


(Continued from page 47) 


remaining on the floor; the back is well 
eurved and the head bent down. 

8. Position: Stand with the legs 
straight; grasp a rubber ball in each hand 
(Illustration 8). Action: Inhale, and start 
squeezing the two balls ten times before 
exhaling. Repeat ten times. Tennis balls 
may be used in place of rubber balls. We 
have found it advisable to have all boys 
carry small rubber balls with them all the 
time, using them in their spare time. 

9. Position: Stand on your toes, arms 
extended upward (Illustration 9). Action: 
Flex the knees and swing the arms forward 
downward and at once jump upward with 
am swinging forward upward. Repeat 
the exercises ten times increasing the 


height of the jump. 
Bicycles for Training 


A rumor has reached the mid-West that 
a college in the East has issued thirty- 
five bicycles to its football squad, with 
orders to use them. The squad members 
are advised not to ride in automobiles 
during the season. This should do a great 
jb of building strong ankles, knees and 
legs, not to mention the improvement in 
the wind department. 





Training Room 
Equipment 


By Bill Frey 


Secretary National Athletic Trainers 
Association 


UR space for the discussion of 
training room equipment is lim- 
ited this month. There are a 


few instructions for treatment with the 
infra-red lamps which may be taken up 
at this time. All infra-red lamps are not 
of the same voltage, nor do they all radi- 
ate the same amount of heat. Trainers 
should understand thoroughly their lamps 
ind should consult their medical super- 
visors before starting treatments. 

Abscess—After the abscess has been 
drained, treat daily for 15 minutes. Have 
lamp as close to patient as he can tolerate 
without burning. 

Bruises—Ray the bruised area at right 
angles. Use the lamp as close as the 
patient can tolerate averaging a 30-min- 
ute treatment. 

Colds—In chest colds, infra-red rays of 
20-minute duration, both front and back, 
will relieve acute congestion. The patient 
should be kept in the office and after 
another hour another treatment may be 
given and after he is removed to his 
room additional treatments may be given. 
For head colds, infra-red rays may be 
given for 20 minutes over the frontal 
sinuses and at the back of the neck. 

Sinus Infections—Local treatment with 
infra-red of 25 minutes over sinus area. 

Infections—Intensive local application 
of infra-red over the affected areas, 15 
minutes. 

Fatigue—For the relief of fatigue, a gen- 
eral tonic treatment of infra-red may be 
given for 20 to 30 minutes daily. 

Insomnia—Prolonged treatment with 
infra-red over the spine for 36 to 40 min- 
utes at a distance of 24 inches. 





LEE JENSEN’S 





STAYS HOT 24 HOURS 


An ointment that pro- 
duces a bountiful supply 
of heat. Can be easily and 
successfully covered with 
cotton, bandaged and 
taped. Wear in practice 
and in games. Apply be- 
tween routine treatments. 
Washes off with soap and 
water. $1.25 per 14 lb. 

$3.50 per 1 lb. jar. 


fa) ee. lelelcy Wa 274-1 7Ver | Gas) 


1902 MANUFACTURERS ROAD 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 











Sprains—Intense radiation with infra- | 
red 30 to 40 minutes at tolerance of the 


patient. 








ROLL AWAY YOUR FOOT TROUBLES 





LANG FOOT AND ARCH NORMALIZER 








For use after a foot or ankle injury, when preper time arrives fer 
exercise. Now adopted for training room equipment by Universities 
ef: Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Detroit, Kansas, Texas, Pennsy!l- 
vania, Toledo, Mercer, Harvard, Ohie State, Oklahoma, Georgia Tech, 
San Jose, St. Benedicta, U. 8. Military Academy, L. S. U., State College 
ef Washington, Rensselaer Poly. Inst., Nott Terrace High School, 
Edinburg High School, Washington Redskins Pre. Football Ciub. 
Price, Ten Dollars. Mail order or send for free circular literature te: 
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SUM RAY LAMP 
95°% pure infra-red 


Penetrates 


2 Inches 
in 20 
’ Minutes. 






Used in athletics the 
leading colleges and uni- 
versities: University of 
—, ree syy ad 
Oregon, University of 





lege, N. Y. State College, 

Cortland, N. J. State Col- 

lege, —— ge ippi 

State 

other pew od pod "high 
throughout 

the United States. 





Inquire of 
Athletic or Thadical Cipply Dealer 
or write direct to us. 
SUM PRODUCTS CO. 
14408 Grand River Avenue 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Taping for Knee Injuries 
and the Prevention 
of Injuries 


(Continued from page 45) 


outside position. It shows the strip at- 
tached on the front of the thigh, coming 
down the side of the thigh, crossing back 
of the knee and ending up in front of the 
shin. 
Illustration 7 is the outside view of the 
binders in position, four in all. 
Illustration 8 shows the binders on the 
inside of the leg 
Illustration 9 shows the 
front of the leg 
Illustration 10 shows the same bandage, 
only applied to the outside of the leg 
Sometimes it is used with the first band- 
age in order to give added strength to bad 
knees. You will note that tape number 7 
starts high on the outside of the thigh, 
continues down the leg and crosses to 
the front of the shin bone directly below 
the knee cap. Leave about one half an 
inch clearance below the knee cap. Tape 
number 6 is shown starting high on the 
inside of the thigh, crossing tape number 7, 
and continuing down the outside of the 
shin bone. It is wise to apply two more 
strips of tape in this same manner, one 
crossing the other. 


binders on the 


Illustration 11 is the front view of the 
double bandage before the binders are ap- 
plied. 

Illustration 12 shows the position of the 
binders for the double bandage for the 
knee. 

Illustration 13 shows the front view ol 
the double bandage. 


Examination No. 1 


(‘Ct ontinued trom page ALR) 
%. When do you start heat treatments” 
10. Name the admin 
ister heat. 


various ways to 


11. When do you start exercising the 
inkle? 
12. Should ankles that have been 


be taped before the athlete re- 
or to a game? 
treatment is 


sprained 
turns to practice 

13. What heat 
available if the training room is not 
equipped with heat lamps? 

14. What is the standard 
in ankle wrap? 

15 Why Is tape 
inkle wraps? 

16. Is it prevent an 
sprain than it is to recondition the 
ifter the sprain? 

17. When are 

18. When is massage 


always 


length for 
better to use than 


easier to 


inkle 


paraffin baths indicated? 
indicated ? 


eep him in the game! 


Don’t let Charley Horse bench your “All-American” 





Muscle bruise — or Charley Horse— 
is the constant worry of every coach 
and trainer. It not only puts valuable 
players on the bench, but— if not prop- 
erly treated — may keep them there. 


Let ANTIPHLOGISTINE deal with your 
Charley Horse problems. A man with 
long experience as head trainer at a 
large university recommends ANTI- 
PHLOGISTINE packs, coupled with 


— a 


(pronounced anti-flo-jis’-teen) 





The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N.Y. 
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light work, as a sound treatment to 
speed up the boy’s return to the squad. 


Comfortably warm applications of 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE are also effective 
when a player pulls up with a sprain, 
strain, pulled tendon, sore muscles 
or minor scrapes. 


Easy to apply — quick to work — 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE is now available 
in modern convenient tubes. 


Now Also in Tubes 


ankle 


FREE: 


A handy manual for trainers by a famous trainer. 
Mail the attached coupon for your FREE Copy, today! 


The Denver Chemical Mig. Co. 
163 Varick Street, New York, N.Y 


Tape Topics 





(QUESTION irs before 
1 contest should the athlete eat his game 
neal, wor what should it include 

Answe The game meal should be 
given three hours before the contest. An 
ideal meal may include baked potato, | 
pat of butter, 1 baker’s dish of peas, 2 
slices of toast, 1 lami chop, 1 cup of 

honev for the t st Eggs iv Oe 
substituted for the lamb chop or a smal 
steak m iy be eater 

QuEsTION: | now employed in a 
community house, directing the athletic 
program Mav I become i member of 
the National Athlet Praimer \ssocl- 
ition? 

Answe Qu ii tions ember- 
ship in the National Athletic Trainers As- 
sociation are listed on page 38 of the 
October issue of the Trainers Journal 
We are very happy to have any one 
connected with athletics as a member of 
the National Athletic Trainers Assoei- 


ation. 

Qt ESTION Will certificates be issued 
to high school student trainers? 

Answer: Examinations will be 
each month by the coach, or medical su- 
pervisor and the 
by him. At the end of the 
course a student will be eligible to junior 
membership in the N.A.T.A 


giver 


grades wWlil be recorded 


four-year 
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Purposes and Objectives 
of Fall Track and 
Field Practice 


(Continued from page 38) 


believes should be emphasized as objec- 
tives and purposes of fall track and field 
practice. They are: 1. To interest new 
men in the sport. 2. To hold the interest 
of those already engaged in track and field 
who are not out for another sport. 3. 
To help develop team strength by trying 
odd and new men in which will 
need participants. 4. To improve those 
men who were out for the squad last year 
but who did not prove to be outstanding. 
5. To improve those men already con- 
sidered outstanding. 

It is with these purposes and objectives 
in mind that a coach may promote a sound 
fall practice schedule in the high school 
or college. During this period of the year, 
the track and field coach will find that 
he has more time to devote to individual 
coaching problems than he ordinarily has 
in the spring when the pressure of meet 
competition is at hand 

In certain sections of the country, in- 
door track and field contribute, to some 
degree, benefits that outdoor fall practice 
offers in localities where an indoor season 
is not necessary. Outdoor fall practice is 
desirable if the season’s best performances 
are to be achieved during the spring and 
summer outdoor seasons 


events 


AnEnglishman’sOpinion 
of American Games 
and Sports 


NATIONAL magazine recently 
Acres a reprint of a booklet given 
to the British boys who have been 
st over here for training in American 
aviation schools. The part of the article 
which pertains to American games and 
ports is of special interest to us. The 
itish boys were told that they would 
%@ something of American games and 
ports and the author advised them 
‘ainmst any misunderstanding of our 
Sorts. He said that we had inherited 
smething of the tradition of the Ameri- 
@m Indian, that we had the “same pre- 
Mimary war dance and concurrent ex- 
Gtement, the same love of violent action, 
Same war cries, and the same concen- 
ation on the scalp as the object of the 
&pedition.”’ 
The parts that pleased us most were 
Statements, “You will find plenty of 
ortsmanship, and a code of what is and 
What is not to be done” and “The idea 
#0 win, not just to have a game—and 
#6 nét a bad idea for a fighting man.” 


for NovemBer. 1941 





MOST FAN-SHAPED BANKS 


LOOK Alike bac! 





put onLy PORTER BANKS 


Have Alli These Features! 


“NO TIE” NET HOLDER 


The original pat- 
tented “No Tie” 
Net Holder adds 
several seasons to 
the life of your 
nets. Insist on it! 


SOLID STEEL BANK 





Smooth, flawless face of solid steel 
will not check, dent, warp, split, 
erupt—as wood will do! Porter’s life- 
time steel banks cost less in the long 
run! 





Don’t choose just any fan-shaped bank. 
Demand the Porter “Everlasting” All 
Steel Fan Shaped Bank and Goal. Con- 
forms to N.B.C. requirements. Write for 
complete information. 


SCIENTIFIC BRACING 





Rear view showing scientific, rigid brac- 
ng are welded to bank. Distributes shock 
evenly; eliminates vibretion. Note sturdy 
attachment plates of %” solid steel. 


(ey 
™ J. E. PORTER 


CORPORATION 














The Bike Web Company’s 16 mm. color 


motion picture, 


“TAPING TECHNIQUE’ 


on the technique of athletic taping, is still available to any 


interested school or college. This film has been in constant 


circulation ever since its release in early 1940. 

If you are interested in using ‘Taping Technique,” write 
to the Bike Web Mfg. Co., Advertising Department, 41 W. 
25th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Please give several alternate 


dates and state whether a sound or silent version is desired. 
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Football Offense of 1941 
in the High Schools 


(Continued from page 30) 


the tackle. The left tackle pulls out to 
lead the interference. Diagram 108 is 
an end-around double reverse. The ball 
goes from 3 to 1 to the left end. Diagram 
109 is an optional pass play from a single 
wing. Diagram 110 is a fake reverse for- 
ward pass with optional lateral. Three 
spins, fakes to 1, then passes to the left 
end who may lateral as indicated. Dia- 
gram 111 is a spin play with a trap on 
the guard. Diagram 112 is a cut-back to 
the short side with the tackle, 1 and 2 
jeading the play. Diagram 113 is a tackle- 
around play. This play is particularly 
efiective when used in a sequence follow- 
ing a deep reverse. Diagram 114 is a 
lateral forward pass play. The ball goes 
fom 4 to 1 who was in motion. One 
shoots a long pass downfield to the left 
end. Two draws the halfback out. 


New Jersey 


In Diagram 115 the 2 back receives the 
ball from center, fades back one step and 
hands it to the left guard who goes wide. 


New York 


Diagram 116 is an end-around from a 
fake spin by the fullback. The play is 
mn from the single wing unbalanced line. 
Diagram 117 is also run from the single 
wing unbalanced line. The play is a fake 
buck by 3 who hands the ball to 2. Two 
half spins and drives inside the short-side 
tackle. Diagram 118 is a spinner play. 
Three spins, fakes to 1, then goes inside 
tackle. Four fakes either a run or a pass. 
Diagram 119 is a fake reverse with a 
Mousetrap on the defensive right tackle. 
Diagram 120 is the Statue of Liberty play. 


North Carolina 


Diagram 121 is run from a double wing 
with a balanced line. Three fakes to 4, 
then drives forward and hands the ball 
10 1 who goes inside tackle. In Diagram 
12, 3 hands the ball to 4 who goes to 
lis right. One takes the ball on a re- 
verse. No one blocks the right defensive 
tad so the success of the play depends 
"pon the ability to fool him. 


North Dakota 


Diagram 123 is run from a formation 
t is a cross between the Minnesota 
id T formations. The ball is passed to 
#tho spins, fakes to 3 and 1, then drives 
Mito the line. The lateral is optional. A 
od sequence is worked out by giving the 
to 3 or 2 or to the right end. In 
124, 1 fakes to 3 coming into 


for November, 1941 
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the line, then throws an underhand lateral 
to 4 who was in motion. The pass is 
thrown to the right end who has sneaked 
into secondary. Note that both Diagrams 
124 and 125 are from the T-formation. 
Because of intricate ball-handling our 
artist purposely dropped 3 farther back 
so that all movements could be clearly 


shown. Diagram 125 is one of a sequence | 


of plays. In the preceding plays, 3 hit the 


line. In this play, the ball goes to 1 who | 


runs back and hands the ball to 3. Three 


drives into the line, handing the ball to | 


the right guard. Two and 4 form the 
interference. Diagram 126 is a half spin 
straight over center. Four starts with 
the snap of the ball to attract attention 


Ohio 


In Diagram 127, 3 drives forward, spins | 
and fakes to 1, then throws a pass into | 


the flat to the right end. Diagram 128 
is a fullback spinner inside the weak-side 
tackle. Both the tackle and 2 block the 
defensive left tackle who is allowed to 
come through 


Oklahoma 


Diagram 129 is a reverse cut-back out- 
side tackle. Three half-spins and hands 
the ball to the wing-back. Diagram 130 
is a reverse inside tackle without 3 spin- 
ning. Diagram 131 is a spinner with a 
trap on the left guard. Diagram 132 is 
a reverse sweep, the ball going from 3 to 4 
ma half spin. These four plays are a 
rood sequence for a double wing attack. 

In Diagram 133, a play off the double- 
wing, the ball goes to 3 who drives into 
the line, handing the ball to 2 who laterals 
tol. Diagram 134, also from the double- 
wing, is a good play for the opening play 
ofthe game. Three drives forward, hand- 
img the ball to 2 who quarter-spins and 
hands the ball to 1 who goes inside tackle. 
Diagram 135 is run from a long-punt for- 
mation. Four passes to the left end who 
has floated to his left. The end laterals to 3. 
Diagram 136 is a double-wing reverse, 
the ball going from 3 to 4. Diagram 137 
#8 quick pass play from the double-wing. 

m 138 is a single-wing spread. 

There has not been any noticeable trend 
foward the T formation in Oklahoma. 
The double-wing seems to be leading in 


popularity 
Oregon 


Diagram 139 is a reverse pass from the 
ble-wing. Three spins, faking to 2, 
fmpletes the spin, gives the ball to 4 who 
to his right and throws to one of 
receivers. Diagram 140 is a lateral 
fward pass from the double-wing. Three 
ms, and gives the ball to 1, who laterals 
2 who throws deep to the left end. Only 
@e of the larger schools in Oregon is 
Wing the T formation 
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Soldiers of Battery B-34 C.A.T.B., Camp Wallace, Texas, lining up for an 
impromptu game of football. Photograph taken, developed and sent to 
us in appreciation of balls given to them. 














Coordination makes a nation. Through or- 
WEAVER- ganized recreation and physical training, co- 
WINTARK BALLS ordination is developed individually and 
— se collectively — forming the background for 
BASKETBALLS coordination of national effort, which is the 
FOOTBALLS cornerstone of defense. 
VOLLEY BALLS : 
SOCCER BALLS As manufacturers of quality products for 
Leper recreation and physical training, Weaver- 
QuOITS Wintark is coordinating its efforts with the 
DECK TENNIS defense program—providing the means of 
RINGS, ETC. ; ott . 
developing coordination in the minds and 
Low cost makes them the : ews 
most economical bodies of the citizens of today and tomorrow. 
ss 
eee 
If you ore East of Denver, address if you are West of Denver, address 
THE WEAVER-WINTARK SALES CO. WINTARK, INCORPORATED 
Lebanon, Pa. 4606 W. 21st Street, Cicero, Minois 
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Pennsylvania 


Diagram 141 is a forward pass, fullback 
to left end. Diagram 142 is an end- 
around. Four spins, fakes to 3 and hands 
the ball to the left end. 


Rhode Island 


In Diagram 143, 2 runs to his right, lat- 
eraling to 3. The left end goes down, as- 
signed to the defensive left halfback. Di- 
agram 144 is a trap play on the tackle 
from the double wing back formation. 
Diagram 145 is a fake plunge and guard 
reverse. Three drives into the line, hand- 
ing the ball to the guard. Four is in mo- 
tion. Diagram 146 is a reverse to the 
right through center. Diagram 147 is a 
cut-back over guard. This is a sequence 
play, the preceding play going outside 
tackle. 


South Carolina 


Diagram 148 is a double reverse with 
some intricate ball-handling. It is a se- 
quence play after a reverse by 5. The 
ball goes to 4 who fakes a plunge outside 
the defensive left tackle. The right end 
5 pulls out and takes the ball, handing 
it to the left guard, 6, who goes wide to 
the right. Diagram 149 is a trap play 
which has been successfully used against a 
hard charging tackle. 


South Dakota 


Diagram 150 is a quick-pass play. Three 
fakes to 1, then forward-passes to the left 
end. The lateral is optional. The de- 
fensive fullback is pulled in, expecting a 
line smash. Diagram 151 is a fake into 
the line with a lateral. Three drives into 
the line, handing the ball to 2 who laterals 
wide to 1. The guard and tackle pull out 
to lead the play. Diagram 152 is a screen 
pass from a punt formation. The de- 
fensive linemen are let through. Four 
throws a short loop pass over their heads 
to 1. The offensive linemen go down field 
to block the secondary. The play in 
Diagram 153 is from a single-wing forma- 
tion, the line unbalanced to the right. 
Three drives into the left side of the line, 
handing the ball to the guard who steps 
behind center and laterals to 1 who goes 
wide. Diagram 154 is a T formation pass 
play. Four is in motion first, followed 
by 1, thus giving the effect of double 
wing. In diagram 155, a play from the 
short-punt formation, one fakes taking 
the ball and provides a screen. Three is 
balanced and set before hitting the line. 
Diagram 156 is a sequence play. In the 
preceding plays, 3 takes the ball and hits 
the line. In this play 1 spins and fakes 
either a lateral or a forward to 4. Diagram 
157 shows a box formation, used by one 
team in the state. Backs 3 and 4 face 
halfway toward each other and form the 
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basis for a fine spinner attack. The sin- 
ge-wing formation is the most popular 
one in the state with a trend toward the 
short punt. Several coaches put the tail- 
back about eight yards back, forming a 
deep punt. The T formation is used some 
in the Eastern part of the state 


Tennessee 


Diagram 158 is an end-around. Three 
half spins and fakes handing the ball to 
1. Instead, he hands behind him to 
the left end. Diagram 159 is a spinner 
over center. Three spins and fakes to the 
wing-back 
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We were unable to include the remain- 
ing fifty-three plays scheduled for this 
ue. These will oppear in the December 
sue. This, we believe, is the most com- 
prehensive review of nation-wide football 
iense in the high schools ever at- 
tempted 


Sports and Military 
Preparedness 


(Continued from page 9) 


Sof considerable importance; it develops 
litional unity and morale. But, it may 
be added, there are other matters of even 
@eater importance. These are: How 
Many people participate? How regular 
8 individual participation? What kinds of 
forts are participated in? And what 
Sthe manner of participation? 

Since the close of the last war, the 
Miter has spent two and a half years in 
Barope, East Asia, and North Africa 
Sudying the sports situation. No one, 
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of course, knows what the situation is 
today, but I am certain that before the 
present war started there was, in propor- 
tion to the population, far more participa- 
tion in sport in every country in northern 
Europe and in England than in the United 
States. For those who might have some 
doubt about this statement, the following 
incident, typical of many that might be 
reported, will prove interesting. 

Several years ago, one beautiful Sunday 
in July, 1 walked from Heidelberg to 
Dilsburg—a village perched on top of a 
hill about nine miles up the Neckar River 
Valley—and back. I left Heidelberg at 
nine o’clock in the morning and, after 
stopping for lunch and resting several 
times along the way, returned to my 
starting point shortly after four o'clock 
in the afternoon. The remarkable fea- 
ture of the trip was the number of people 
met and seen along the way—people walk- 
ing along the road or along the river, 
canoeing, swimming, bicycling, scram- 
bling up the hills, picnicking and resting 
in the fields and woods. 

Returning to my hotel, I sat down 
and, with paper and pencil, made a care- 
ful estimate of the number of people I 
had seen disporting themselves in the open. 
My final total was 30,000 different in- 
dividuals. The majority of people seen 
were walking along the highway. They 
came tramping down the road singly, in 
pairs, in groups of three, five, ten, twenty, 
and in a few instances even fifty or more. 
Some groups were comprised only of boys 
or men, some only of girls or women, 
some were mixed. The age range ap- 
parently spanned the whole period of life 
—from two to ninety-two. 

The American landscape, as the reader 
must know, presents no sporting scene 
comparable to that described above. For 
the past fifteen vears I have tramped 
along the roads, trails and creeks neigh- 
boring Urbana once or twice each week 
and, exclusive of those accompanying me, 
it is only rarely that I have encountered 
others participating in outdoor activities. 
Considerable travel through all of our 
forty-eight states has convinced me that 
this is representative of the country as 
a whole. 

The reader who has any doubt about 
this is invited to count the number of 
hikers, bicyclists, canoeists, skiers, and 
the like noted when making his weekly 
motoring trip into the country this com- 
ing Sunday. Anyone who tries this and 
finds it fruitless may turn to counting 
the number of automobiles seen on the 
highway, or the number of people enter- 
ing movie houses, or the number of people 
listening to the radio, or the number 
reading the Sunday paper. 

Given the opportunity, I could report 
further on the sports situation in north- 
ern Europe. I could tell about seeing 
thousands of people pedaling bicycles 
sixty, eighty, one hundred, and even two 
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hundred miles on week-end holidays; and 
gymnastic festivals in which there were 
100,000 participants and, interestingly, 
less than half as many spectators. I could 
report on several instances where I have 
seen swarms of people scrambling up the 
sides of mountains; and in the winter 
seeing other swarms skiing down the sides 
of these same mountains. I have witnessed 
cross-country races of five, eight, and ten 
miles in which there were 10,000 partici- 
pants. I have on several occasions seen 
lakes so thickly dotted with watercraft 

canoes, row boats, and sail-boats—that 
the craft could not be accurately counted. 
1 could literally spend several hours in 
describing scores of incidents, events, and 
iffairs seen with my own eyes, which 
have no parallel in this country. But this 
is impossible. Time forbids. The fact 
remains that, relatively, the people of 
northern Europe participate in sports far 
more extensively than do the people of 
this country. 

There are, however, two other aspects 
of the general sports situation which merit 
mention: (1) The kinds of sports we 
participate in; (2) The manner in which 
we participate; (3) Our interest and en- 
thusiasm in sports as non-participants, in 
other words, our disposition to take our 
sports vicariously. 

With regard to the kinds of sports par- 
ticipated in, there are good reasons for 
believing that in recent years the Ameri- 
can people have shown a steadily increas- 
ing tendency to favor the softer, more 
genteel sports in contrast to the harder, 
more rugged sports. As evidence of this 
trend, it may be noted that, while during 
the past two decades there has undoubt- 
edly been some increase in the number 
of individuals participating in most sports, 
the greatest increases, with a few excep- 
tions, have occurred in those sports which 
ire properly designated as less strenuous 

There are no official records covering 
the matter, but in checking my own recol- 
lections, I find that the sports which have 
shown the greatest expansion during the 
period are as follows: volleyball, table 
tennis, paddle tennis, bowling, squash 
rackets, badminton, horse shoes, weight 
lifting, shuffleboard, golf, tennis, archery, 
skeet, softball, six-man football, and ski- 
ing. It will be noted now that of these 
fifteen sports, only three—skiing, six-man 
football, and weight lifting—may be 
classed as definitely strenuous; five— 
volleyball, squash rackets, badminton, ten- 
nis, and softball—may be classed as mod- 
erately strenuous; and seven—archery, 
skeet, table tennis, paddle tennis, bowling, 
golf, and horse shoes—may be classed as 
relatively non-strenuous. 

As further evidence of this trend, it 
may be noted that, during this period, 
track and field athletics and cross-country 
running have barely held their own, and 
baseball and gymnastics have actually lost 
ground. All of these sports may be classed 


strenuous type. Then 


is being of the more 
too, there is the current tendency to 
substitute softball for baseball. Inei- 


dentally, it might be mentioned that the 
college track coaches are now considering 
the question of reducing the distance coy- 
ered in cross-country running. The boys, 
it is reported, complain that the present 
run is too long and too strenuous. Finally 
it may be pointed out that, while in recent 
vears we have increased both our outdoor 
sports facilities—parks, beaches, play- 
grounds, athletic fields, and the like—and 
our indoor sport facilities—gymnasiums 
natatoriums, recreation centers, ete—we 
have shown a tendency to use the latter 
more than the former. In general, indoor 
sports are less rugged than outdoor sports 

This is in direct contrast to conditions 
found in Europe. Here we find that dur. 
ing the past two decades not only has 
sports participation increased markedly, 
but the increase has occurred principally 
in the field of strenuous sports. More 
over, the greatest expansion has taken 
place in the field of rugged outdoor sports 
The sports that have shown the most 
marked increase in popularity in this m- 
gion during this period are track and field 
athletics, skiing, swimming 
mountaineering, gliding, bicycling, weight 
lifting, wrestling, sailing, handball (a com- 
bination of basketball and soccer played 
on a field), basketball, boxing, and table 
tennis. It will be noted that of thes 
fourteen activities all but two—table ten- 
nis and gliding—are of the rugged type. 
Moreover, all but five—weight lifting 
wrestling, boxing, basketball, and table 
tennis—are normally performed in the 
open, and, it may be added, in this region 
it is common practice to perform even 
these out of doors 

Not only have we displayed an inelin- 
tion during the past twenty years to favor 
the softer types of sports, but during 
this period we ilso shown a tend 
ency to perform them in “the easy way” 
I am not sure that we, as a people, have 
ever, except on rare occasions, “played 
hard,” but I am sure that today we am 
for the most part disposed to “ply 
easy.” Many illustrations could be give 
in support of this statement but for o& 
vious reasons two must be made to suffiee 

The United States contains a great 
number of beaches both inland and along 
our several coasts. In visiting one 
these beaches on a hot summer day one® 
impressed by the sight of thousands @ 
people clad in swim suits disporting thet 
selves on the sand and in the water. Os 
naturally assumes that all of these people 
spend a great amount of time swimming. 
have been told by life guards, howev® 
that this is not the case. In the i 
place a good percentage of those on i 
beach do not even go in the water. Te 
majority, of course, go in but spend the 
time principally in wading around, 
ing water, ducking each other, divi 


noeimng, 


have 
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. Thee through the waves, tossing balls, and 
ney to playing with inflated equipment. Most 
Tnei- of these people do not swim more than 
hat the ten vards at a time and not more than 
sidering two hundred yards during an entire after- 
ce coy. noon. Only a few swim any considerable 
e boys. distance or for any period of time. The 
present point is that of the millions of people 
Finally who visit our beaches on any warm Sun- 
' recent day afternoon in the summer, the great | 
outdoor majority spend their time picnicking, wad- 
play- ing, sun bathing, “fooling around,” and | 
ke—and strolling. Not one in a thousand does any 
1asiums real sWimming: not one in a thousand gets 
te.—we a real workout. | 
e latter I have been informed that there are ten | 
indoor | times as many motor boats in the United | 
r sports States as sail boats. We enjoy traveling | 
aditions by water but when we travel this way we 
hat dur prefer to sit in a launch and be pushed As Originally Developed by... 
nly has along by a gas engine rather than hang Dr. FORREST C. “‘Phog’”’ ALLEN 
arkedly, | onto a sail boat and by means of our own pois igh eae ' 
incipally skill and strength and ingenuity contrive | ~~ Vessity Basketball Coach 
| More- to make the boat go where we want it| University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
s takes to go. This first way, of course, is much | 
r sports. | less arduous. Goal-Hi—America’s new play-game . . . For boys and girls of 
he most The foregoing remarks have been de- | all ages... May be played in the gym or on the playground 
this re- voted to showing that the sports partici- | by oy ms — ‘The { ome _— saad pon wt ee 
and fied } pation situation in the United States is| dince volleyball ... Oficsal Gecl i Equipment priced walhan 
vimming not as favorable as publie opinion is dis- | the reach of every budget. 
» weight posed to credit it. We fall short in 
(a com amount, in kind, and in manner. We do} Wee AY Be » 
r played not participate nearly as much as we/| FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
nd table might and should; we favor the more 3542 DeKalb Street =» » ‘ Louis, Mo. 
of these genteel indoor sports rather than the Authorized Sales Representative in Your seats 
able ten- more rugged outdoor sports; and we are 
red type. disposed to perform them casually or 
t lifting, slovenly: or take them sitting down via 
nd_ table the bleachers, newspapers, movies, and 
1 in the radio. 
his region The point of all this is that our pres- 
rm even ent program in sport is not adequate to | 
the need. The end sought—the creation, | 
n incline or better, the re-creation, of a hardy race | 
s to favor of people similar to those who inhabited | 
it during this land a century ago, a race of people | 
» a tend prepared to defend the country—barring | 
asy way. manual labor, can be gained only through 
yple, have the introduction of a program of sports 
“played that extends far bevond anything we have 
Ly we att hitherto contemplated. It would include | 
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to “play Regular participation by almost every 
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n excellent means ol contributing to this 


toughness. The American people, there- 


t 
fore, might advisedly give serious consid- 
eration to the matter of improving then 


present sports habits 

It occurs to me, now, that the faets 
presented above may not be completely 
convincing. Some of my readers may 
still be skeptical of the part that sport 
might play in preparing for war. For 
such as these, the following facts drawn 
from the plans, programs, and develop- 
ments of the principal contenders in the 
current war—Germany, France, and Eng- 
land—should provide conclusive proof 

First let us consider Germany. Earlier 
t that the people com- 


I mentioned the fa¢ | 


prising the nations of northern Europe 
had in recent years participated exten- 
sively in sports. It may be added now 
that this movement started in Germany 
shortly after the first World War; and it 
was in Germany that the greatest devel- 
opment took place. Throughout this pe- 
riod the government authorities promoted 
sports through the appointment of na- 
tional, state and municipal sports leaders 
the construction of numerous sports fa- 
cilities, the organization of thousands 

sports clubs, and in many other ways. | 
may be said without fear of contradict 
that during the decade 

the present World War, Germany not 
only led the world in sports but in act 


f its nearest riva 


fact was far in advance of 1 


which preceded 


These are grounds for believing that 
during the past two years the German 
army has been the finest in the world 
Since the invasion of Norway the experts 


have credited the succession of Germany’ 
victories to Fifth Column technics, %- 
perior machines, superior organization 


superior strategy, in fact evervthing 
superior personnel I, for one, however 
am inclined to believe that, when all the 
facts regarding these successes al n 
known, the quality of the German soldiers 
will stand out as constituting a majo 
factor. This brings us to the point. The 
sports program mentioned above unque® 
tionably has contributed a great deal 
the development of these soldiers 


Now we may turn to France. It wil 
be recalled that a few months igo the 
French army and the existing Frene 


government collapsed. It is interesting 
to note that one the first acts of the 


new French government was to appoit 
a National Director of Sports. And then 
a few days later the director announced 
plans to create twenty thousand sports 
reas. These developments suggest that 
the French government, if not the Freneh 
people, have at last recognized the meal 


ing of sports in the national welfare, amd 
are looking ahead as the Gern gover 
ment did under similar rcumstance? 
some twenty years earlier 

And finally England. It will be ® 
membered that earlier I included Eat 
land in the list of countries whose spore 
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programs exceeded those carried on in 
the United States. The English program 
is unique, however, in that it is not the 
product of a recent development. As a 
matter of fact the English may be prop- 
erly credited with initiating the entire 
modern sports movement about a century 
and a half ago; and in the vears follow- 
ing, spreading and developing _ sport 
throughout the world. Since the year 
1900, sport has been accorded a prom- 
inent place among all classes of the Eng- 
lish people. To many Englishmen, sport 


is one of the all-important essentials of | 


a good life. 

The reader has undoubtedly heard the 
often-quoted statement that, “the Battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playing field 
of Eton.” The idea contained here has 
been frequently held up to ridicule, and 
if its implications are carried too far, this 
ridicule is justified. On the other hand, it 
may be recorded that the English people 
themselves hold that the training received 
in sports has been a decided asset in every 
war in which they have engaged since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Their record in these wars suggests that 
the idea might be well founded. It is 
interesting to note also that in the present 
war the English are still fighting. It 
is entirely possible that someday the 
Battle of Britain, too, will be won by 
the English, and if and when this hap- 
pens, one may be sure that the sports 


fields of England will have played no | 


minor role. 

In conclusion, one other aspect of the 
subject may be mentioned briefly. It has 
become quite apparent that, since the 
events of last spring, when the American 
people became thoroughly aroused over 
the question of national defense, a stead- 
ily increasing number of people have 
udopted the view that our military train- 
ing program should be extended and ex- 
panded. The idea has found expression 
in the formulation and promotion of a 
variety of proposals and plans. One of 
these consists of extending the program 
of military training in our secondary 
schools. We are informed that in recent 
months a large number of local school 
boards have petitioned the War Depart- 
ment for permission to establish military 
traiming units. 

Needless to say this movement has 
not developed without opposition. In the 
minds of many, including the present 
Writer, the introduction of military train- 


ing in our secondary schools constitutes | 
& grave mistake. It threatens to en- | 


gender certain undesirable patterns of 


thought and behavior. It would add one | 


More subject to a curriculum already | 


overcrowded. Then, too, there is some 

question as to its general effectiveness. 

And finally, it is the opinion of many 

that the end can be better achieved in 
ways. 

Apart from all this, however, we might | 
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find it profitable to some thought to 
the military training procedures 
the several nations now fighting in Europe. 
Here we find, quite significantly, that the 
two leading contenders— England and 
Germany—have neither required nor of- 
fered military training for boys of high 
school age; and this holds true both in 


give 


used by 


| school and outside of school. 


The English have been traditionally 


| opposed to the idea of compulsory mili- 





tary training in any form, and except in 
times of actual emergency have not had 
such a program at any age level. They 
are, however, quite conscious of the fact 
that ind physical education con- 
tribute a great deal toward developing 
the youth of the nation. They have 
proceeded on the assumption that, when 
an emergency arose, the youth of the 
country would be in condition to receive 
military training and to fight. Recent 
events suggest that this assumption is 
justified 

The Germans, on the other hand, have 
a long tradition of compulsory military 
training. But in recent years this train- 
ing, contrary to general belief, is neither 


sports 


flered r required until the ididates 
are about twenty years ol age And. it 
may be added, this is part of a deliberate 
policy. The government authorities haye 


taken the position that one of the primary 
objectives of the education program dur. 
ing the teen vears was to develop strong, 
robust, dynamic youth. This was accom. 
plished by means of an elaborate program 
of physical education in the schools, sports 
outside of school, and work in camps. The 
program in military training followed. 

The French, on the other hand, haye 
fostered military training in one form or 
another during the secondary school pe 
riod for many years. In some instances 
this training has been carried on outside 
of school: in some instances in school. 
The same general situation holds true for 
the Italians. 

The military nations 
mentioned above suggest that a program 
in sports combined with programs ip 
sports education, health education, voea- 
tional training, and work, not military 
drill constitutes the best preparedness 
program during the secondary school pe- 
riod. 
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The Health of the High School Athlete 


(Continued from page 22 


sports participation out- 
weighed the disadvantages even in case 
they had been injured. 

3. A large percentage felt that they had 
been distinctly benefited in a health way 
by competitive sport. 

4. Twenty-eight and nine-tenths per 
cent stated that they had not been ex- 
amined before participation in competi- 
tive sport. I cannot believe that the per- 
centage of those not examined is this high, 
but if it is, something should be done 
ibout it very quickly. 

5. Ten and five-tenths per cent felt 
that their pre-sport examination was not 
thorough. 

6. Thirty-eight and nine-tenths per 
cent stated that they were not examined 
before returning to sport participation 
after illness. 

My clinical, educational, personal and 
social experience, and the results of the 
questionnaire have convinced me _ that 
there are three conclusions which may be 
drawn as to medical conditions in present- 
day American high school sports. 

1. The vast majority of high school 
athletes are benefited in a health way as 
well as in many broader, less tangible 
ways by their experience as participants. 

2. A minority of those participating in 
high school sports are unnecessarily in- 
jured in a health way by that participa- 
tion. 

3. A small minority of candidates for 
high school athletic teams are denied the 
privilege of participation in sports be- 


vantages of 


2?) 


cause of unnecessarily extreme medical 
viewpoints. 
Practical Suggestions 

1. That no high school athlete be al- 
lowed by the coach or by the administra- 
tive head of the high school to start prae 
tice without definite proof of adequate 
medical examination, and without signed 
permission from his parents. 

2. That athletic participation forms 
such as are now distributed in great num 
bers by high school athletic associations 
be improved from the essential medical 
protection standpoint 

3. That methods of subsidy, to make 
possible the correct health-protecting e 
amination and even health correction for 
athletes, be arranged from the individual 
and educational as well as from the 
creasingly necessary defense angle 

4. That, as far as possible, a health 
ventory of high school athletes be ar 
ranged, in addition to the athletic health 
protection examination 

5. That a medical health advisor & 
added to the office of the state high schod 
athletic associations to advise with and 
act as assistant to the commissioner, @ 
state secretary. 

6. More thorough study of the field 
should be made possible so that adequalt 
examination and adequate standards for 
participation could be made universal, tht 
exclusion of boys from sport unnecessafilf 
could be prevented, and the effects @ 
sport on the individual could be mor 
scientifically known. 
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HE photograph above is interesting be- 
cause of the story that accompanies it. 
One of the sporting goods manufacturers 
sent a ball to one of their former employees 
now in the army. We followed up with some 


Journals. The reaction to the first ball was so 
favorable that another box, this time contain- 
ing several balls, was sent. Here follows the 
frst paragraph of the letter which acknowl- 
edged them, “I received the box of balls today. 
Idon’t think it is possible to put on this paper 
the appreciation and thanks we would like to 
extend to you. You already know the story of 
the first ball, so allow your imagination to pic- 
ture a group of men who are supposed to be 
wer twenty-one bouncing, throwing and kick- 
ing balls around a battalion headquarters.” 
We have long felt that athletics is a necessary 
part of national defense and hence we secured 
the statements to be found on the center spread 
tfthis issue. It is hoped that these statements 
will do much toward making this country con- 
Sious of the vital part athletics is playing. 
May we suggest that you, our coach readers, 
tse these statements in the talks that you are 
talled upon to make. Present these statements 
w your local sports editors and give them to 
the citizens of your communities so that they 
May be informed as to the part athletics is tak- 
ing in the national defense program. If you 
do not wish to destroy your Journal, we will 
be glad to send you additional copies of the 
fread. Merely indicate on the Ready Refer- 
{ce Buying Guide how many you would like. 


for Novemper, 1941 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring. always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 


CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 


CHICAGO 














Each week from North, South, 
East and West smart looking uni- 
forms worn in Saturday’s Football 
Games, arrive at the Ivory System 
Shops for conditioning. 

They are cleaned and serviced, and 
on their way back within 24 hours 
from the time they are delivered 
to us by the Railway Express 
Company. 

It is nerve racking work, at times, 
to maintain this schedule, but it is 
part and parcel of THE IVORY 
SYSTEM SERVICE because we 
know that the Saturday’s Show must go on. 


Try this “‘Between-Game Service”’ and at all times place your faith in the 
Long-Established and Dependable IVORY SYSTEM. 


In the World of Sports 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 














